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_ “THE TEMPEST” 


BY-N. FF. 


HERE was in Harvard, when I was there, a youth 

to whom later came high and deserved repute, and 
who then was writing deep thoughts in abundant meta- 
phor. Into my enthusiastic mind many of his words 
sank far. There was then, as there must always be, a 
group who approached the universe gallantly, hopefully, 
their faces toward the light. My friend spoke once, as IL 
remember his words, of 


“One pure gold note 
That made the tired years young.” 


As I sat alone the other night, where Caliban, Ariel, 
Miranda moved and spoke, I wondered whether in all his 
supernatural product Shakespeare had done more for 
everlasting youth than in The Tempest. There are strong- 
er passions in Othello and Lear, more luxuriant romance 
in Romeo and Juliet, a more dancing heart in Much Ado 
About Nothing, more drama in Hamlet and Macbeth. 
The language in The Tempest is too crowded, thought 
and taste everywhere dominate emotion. But what 
thought, what ultimate and marvelous taste! Shake- 
speare had poured out for a quarter of a century a match- 
less profusion of mind and feeling. He was soon to put 
his pen aside, to rest forever in his country home. Yet 
in this late expression came four characters unsurpassed 
in all the range of fancy. Caliban is as completely 
created as Hamlet, as eloquent as Iago, and perhaps the 
most singular and individual portrait in the world. 
Miranda, more purely than any other woman in Shake- 
speare, is the embodiment of what the great poet most 
loved to represent through woman,—candor, guileless af- 
fection, that poetry of the heart which is the dearest of 
all things to the mind. Prospero is reflection itself, grave 
but content. Ariel is nature, on a side that Shakespeare 
loved,—storm and magic and caprice; the wind, its music 
and its change. Other personages in the play are ably 
done, but these four are of the first order of creation, 
grandly conceived, executed with no stroke outside the 
few unfaltering strokes of genius. Brewning wrote an 
elaborate amplification of Caliban, and Renan based 
three plays upon him, and there is a new Caliban just 
now, but all the others can do is to follow with intricate 
analysis one of the inseparable features that the sorcerer 
poet put together into a personage more actual than life. 

This impregnable delight, this worth in living, this 
glory felt before a masterpiece, comes too seldom, and 
when it comes gratitude speaks in our throats and eyes,— 
in those of us, that is, to whom the language is a little 
known. I would fain have The Tempest continue at the 
Century Theatre until all the young have seen it, and all 
the old whose tastes are young, and then I would it might 
go elsewhere,—to as many places as can be. The world 
is a battle ground in which commonplace wars with eleva- 
tion, in which the struggle between mediocrity and vision 
is without cease. We of the English language have in 


Shakespeare him who is most gifted of all in making of 
our streets and families and business a paradise, and 
yet we heed him not. We see him in a clogged and dis- 
turbed spirit, and then go away and excuse ourselves with 
the lie that we prefer to read him in the closet. I have 
heard that speech from nearly all human varieties, but 
never from him in whose daily life the master poet is 
more than newspapers or playing cards. Once I saw 
girls play The Tempest in the open air, and the beauty of 
it shone full through their young and unaffected culture. 
Now at last I am happy to have seen it subjected to the 
test of professional acting, with such judgment that no 
irrelevant technique jarred the scene, and truthful sim- 
plicity prevailed. One of the New York critics, heaven 
save the mark, scolded Walter Hampden because his 
Caliban was not comic. Fancy that, and then perhaps go 
pray. Hampden’s Caliban is epic, a magnificent, un- 
forced portrait of a being rudimentary but superb. An- 
other critic scolded Jane Grey for not turning loose 
more vivacity and assorted female charms. The rea- 
son Miranda is almost unplayable is that so few women 
can portray utter and elevated straightforwardness. I 
should be puzzled to pick another actress who could so 
realize this crystal soul. Criticism did better with the 
Ariel, because while Fania Marinoff’s work is power- 
ful, rounded, and packed with skill, Ariel is not unique, 
like the others. Puck is at least her cousin. The char- 
acter being better understood, the interpretation is also 
more within the range of the professional critical com- 
prehension which we employ to discourse upon the drama. 
I do not speak of Louis Calvert, except to praise him for ; 
his large share in the production, since when I saw the 
play a suffering throat impeded him in Prospero. I could 
write with enthusiasm of Stephano Trincolo, Ferdinand, 
but prefer to keep separate the four in whom lies the 
wonder of the play. 

A masterpiece and a diversion are alike in this, that 
the purpose of both is to make life more livable. But 
how unlike are the paths. We speak of an entertainment 
as killing time. The masterpiece, far from killing, floods 
time, enriches it, brings buoyancy and meaning. One 
may seek happiness by escaping truth; another finds hap- 
piness in seeing more nobly, expansively. A musical 


_comedy or farce breaks away from reality for an even- 


ing. A play like The Tempest makes us live in the sym- 
cols of high romance. That evening we see through eyes of 
further vision, and by sharing such company our stature 
is increased. If his dearest friend dies one man will seek 
refuge in giddiness, another lives with solemn truth and 
infinite desire. “Full of pain, joy, and thought’ Goethe 
desired his time to be. To such a world the language of 
Shakespeare offers no other guide so eloquent. Had he 
written in German not one Teuton child would be deemed 
educated who did not follow his scenes and words al- 
most from the cradle to the end. 
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A CHANGE 
EGINNING with the next issue Harper's Weekly 
will be incorporated with The Independent. All 
subscribers to the Weekly will receive The Independent 
during the remainder of the subscription period. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
WENTY-EIGHT Democrats refused to abide by the 
action of the House caucus on the Senate Philippine 

bill. Eleven of them were connected with Tammany or 
its Brooklyn annex. Although Gallivan of Boston ob- 
jected strenuously to the injection of racial or religious 
questions into the caucus, it did sound strange to hear 
of such names as Carew, Conry, Dooling, Farley, Fitz- 
gerald, Flynn, Gallagher, Gallivan, Riordan and Taggart 
voting against home rule for the Islands. The theory 
that the Catholic vote as such was cast against the bill 
seemed based upon the supposition that the Church 
dreads the return to power of Aguinaldo. There were 
also rumors of an alleged interview by Cardinal Gibbons 
opposing independence. A more plausible theory is the 
opposition of the liquor interests to the section of the 
bill prohibiting the liquor traffic between the United 
States and the Philippines. Perhaps the real interests 
controlling the vote of Tammany in New York and of the 
Sullivan Democrats from Chicago will never be known, 
though we may imagine the continuance of the American 
occupation is profitable enough to some. At any rate, 
the long cherished plan of Chairman Hilles for a com- 
bination between Tammany and the Republicans in op- 
position to the administration may be heard of again, 
and more than once. 


GET TOGETHER 

MERICANS attempt reform by putting strong and 
A independent men in office occasionally, in fits of 
virtue, and then sinking back into sloth and cold censure. 
They place a leader on the firing line and leave him naked 
to his enemies. If a leader is a partisan he has his ma- 
chine. If he is a partisan and a rubber-stamp he has his 
machine plus the vast force of dull inertia. If he is in 
both senses independent his position is parlous. 

In such a position stands young John Purroy Mitchel. 
In two years and a third, as mayor of more than five mil- 
lion people, he has looked neither to the left nor to the 
right. He has gone straight toward his goal, the efficient 
execution of his job. He has conceived that, elected on 
a platform calling for non-partisanship and_ business 
thoroughness, he was to respect his pledge. He has pro- 
ceeded not as Democrat, Republican, Bull Moose or Pro- 
hibitionist; not as Protestant, Catholic, or Jew; not as 
brunette or blond. He has proceeded as mayor of all 
those people, and as nothing else. He has selected the 
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best men he could get, backed the best measures, worked 
furiously. He has built up no personal machine around 
himself. It would be impossible to find a man who has 
carried out a more difficult job with more fidelity and 
zeal, 

A year ago Mr. Mitchel, not caring to account to any 
party, suggested that he report on his first year at a din- 
ner given by the type of independent citizens who had 
brought about his election. His report aroused from 
experts.such complete admiration as is seldom given. By 
the same method he has just reported on his second year. 
The report shows the same splendid accumulation of 
fundamental work well done, and done without the blare 
of trumpets. The work has had to face not only an 
enormous inherited debt, a vicious financial system, and 
an obstructive lack of self-government, but in addition 
a specially wicked attack by the state to the tune of 
$14,000,000. To make the people of the city realize the 
quiet, deep-going progress is going to be no harder than 
to make them distinguish between what government costs 
under Mitchel and what is forced upon us now by cut- 
ting out past sins and by the brutal intrusion of the 


. state. 


To make these things clear, interesting, and dramatic 
between now and November, 1917, so that there shall be 
consolidation of progress won, not retreat, is a full-sized 
job. It requires more persistence and brains than New 
York usually shows. Has she advanced enough in city 
patriotism so that her leading citizens will put their 
hearts into it and do it?- Will they organize, work, and 
further win, or will they flaccidly abandon the men on 
whom, by their choice, the gigantic task was placed? 


A REALLY BAD NAME 
ECENTLY we discussed the undesirability of drop- 
ping our few historic names, such as the Bowery. 
Professor E. 8. Meany, in his History of the State of 
Washington, tells of a case where the argument for a 
change certainly was strong. 


Lieutenant Slaughter, while stationed at the junction 
of White and Green rivers in 1855, was killed by In- 
dians. Later a town grew up at that place and was 
named after that gallant officer whose loss was 
mourned by the pioneers. When the town grew the 
new citizens changed its name to Auburn, much to 
the disgust of the old: settlers. 


One can in this case sympathize with the new citizens. . 
A footnote says: 


The present writer was honored with a seat in the 
legislature when that change of name was enacted. 
He reluctantly withdrew his opposition to the measure 
when the representative of the citizens, a fat banker 
wearing a large gold watch-charm, said: “We don’t 
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like it when the hotel boy goes to the train and calls 
out: ‘Right this way to the Slaughter House!’ It 
scares away the people.” He promised that the town 
would erect a monument to the memory of Lieutenant 
Slaughter. The banker left Auburn under a cloud. 
His promise is still unfulfilled. 


Nearly always we are for history and color as against 
commonplace convenience, but if we had been a member 
of the legislature we too should have yielded to the fat 
banker’s argument. Before such an illustration the most 
rigid theories totter. 


SPELLS 





EARLY do we love those readers who speak as if 

they imagined we had power to turn the current of 

affairs, to oppose the inertia of the race. Comes J. P. 
Kane, of Tacoma, and asks: 


Can’t you do something about the word “spells,” used 
to mean augurs or assures? “Our present course spells 
disaster,” etc. It grates on me like the devil. 


It grates on us no less, but in all confusion we are 


driven to confess that the amount we can do about it is 
nothing whatsoever. 


SHAKESPEARE AND BELGIUM 


TRIKING indeed is it that Shakespeare’s genius 
should have connected laws and warfare in a line so 
close to the troubles of today as this: 


When wasteful war shall statutes overturn. 


The sonnet puts the destruction of property and the de- 
struction of law together. The greatest thinking is for- 
ever apt. 


LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER 





CCORDING to a learned grammarian of Paris, the 
practical character of us who use the English 
language reveals itself in our words and phrases. Eng- 
lishmen and Americans do not “make” a visit, as French- 
men do, but “pay” one; do not “pass” a vacation, but 
“spend” it. M. Albert Dauzat might have kept up in- 
definitely this extension of commercial language, espe- 
cially in the United States. For instance, “the balance 
of the children.” But commercialism in words is not his 
only point. Some of his satire hits England ha:ver than 
it-does us. He is particularly amused at the evolution 
of the word “respectable” in England: 


Today it applies above all to appearances and to 
social position; one’s clothes and money have re- 


placed the moral point of view. Newspaper advertise- 
ments call for respectable boys of fourteen, and the 
news-columns often relate the picking up, in a gutter, 
of a drunken woman of respectable appearance. 


Even a philologist may have a sense of humor—if he is 
French; and nothing is more humorous than over-seri- 
ousness about limited fields of life,—seriousness so com- 
plete that it prevents things in the special field from be- 
ing seen in perspective, limited by the other innumerable 
elements and considerations always existing in a world 
unutterably complex. 


TORIES AND THE LAST DITCH 
ET nobody imagine that when the President nomi- 
nated Mr. Brandeis for the Supreme Court he failed 
to realize the ferocious opposition that would be shown 
by the united Tory gang. Mr. Wilson has known that 
crowd a long time. He knew them at Princeton. He 
knew them at Trer.ton. He has faced them in all his 
forward policies in Washington. As an offset to the re- 
actionary tendencies in some members of his own party 
he can count on almost no support from those Republi- 
cans who call themselves progressive. With a hand- 
ful of exceptions the chance of their progressiveness 
as against their partisanship is small. The Presi- 
dent acted as he did because his convictions are absolute. 
Progressiveness with him is not a word but a faith. Some 
years ago the present writer could not have conceived of 
Mr. Brandeis being put on the Supreme Court. The fol- 
lowing words were written by him in 1910, but obviously 
they were written in irony: 


Carl Rasch is an able man who knows the law. This 
must be taken to be the President’s reason for putting 
him on the Federal bench. There would be no excuse 
for fighting his confirmation on the ground that the 
appointment was a reward for Mr. Rasch’s services as 
counsel for Mr. Ballinger. For those services he will, 
doubtless, be paid in the proper manner. If Mr. Taft 
should put Louis D. Brandeis on the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which much needs a lawyer 
whose wide learning and preeminent abilities are com- 
bined with radical political chiefs, nobody would be 
so unfair as to charge the President with having se- 
lected Mr. Brandeis because he acted as counsel for 
Mr. Glavis. 


In other words, in 1910 the very conception of appointing 
a great lawyer who was actively opposed by the inter- 
ests was a joke. Nothing that Mr. Wilson has done is a 
better proof of his sincerity. Nothing has better ex- 
pressed the heart of the reactionaries than their dirty, 
mendacious, and relentless fight. The Fox brief, a tissue 
of conscious lies, has been sent with letters to lists of 
lawyers in every part of the United States. There has 
not been so mean, determined, and false an attack made 
on any nomination. Lord Bacon said: 


When from private appetite it is resolved that a 
creature shall be sacrificed it is easy to pick up sticks 
enough from any thicket. 


As it was the bravest and most enlightened appointment 
in many years, so it has been the most dastardly and 
contemptible slander-campaign in which the respectable 
pack have ever defended their preserves. 





FIGHTING A FLYING ENEMY 


anti-aircraft batteries of the British and French. Here is a British anti-aircraft 
crew rushing to the guns after a Fokker has appeared above their position 


see if more bombs are coming from the out-of-reach adversary 


(Photos copyright by International Film Service) 

















THE JEWS AND IMMIGRATION 






BY LOUIS MARSHALL 


and misconceptions contained in the article entitled 
“The Jews and the Immigration Bill,” which ap- 
peared in Harper’s Weekly of the 15th instant. 

(1) You say that “the Jews have been carrying on an 
unwise political campaign in Washington to have the 
words ‘including Hebrew and Yiddish’ put into the liter- 
acy clause of the Immigration Bill.” 

As one who has taken an active part in the several 
campaigns waged against the literacy test, I can say that 
you are misinformed. In each of the immigration bills 
embodying that test, those responsible for the meas- 
ure, of their own accord and without urgency on the 
part of the Jews, in the interest of fairness and jus- 
tice, expressly declared ability to read Hebrew and Yid- 
dish to constitute a compliance with the test. The rea- 
son is obvious. The Jews of Russia and Rumania, a large 
percentage of whom are able to read Hebrew and Yiddish, 
have been prevented by restrictive laws from attendance 
at schools where the national languages of those coun- 
tries may be acquired. By many Hebrew is not regarded 
as a living language, and Yiddish is not a dialect of the 
Russian or Rumanian languages. The clause to which 
you now object was therefore inserted in the bill by its 
framers out of abundance of caution. It was an act in 
every way creditable and has hitherto been free from 
criticism. 

(2) You intimate that there has been a strenuous 
campaign to procure the insertion of these words in the 
bill by “those who may be called political Jews,” who, 
you say, “attack Zionism to foster political factional- 
ism.” 

To those initiated in Jewish movements, such a re- 
mark is unspeakably humorous. The Jews who have 
fought the literacy test, have avoided political faction- 
alism and have based their contentions solely on Ameri- 
can ideals. The Jews to whom you apparently refer 
have urged that, if a literacy test were adopted, which 
they deplore, it should nevertheless exempt from its 
operation those who come to the United States to avoid 
religious and political persecution, whether such perse- 
cution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or govern- 
mental regulations that discriminate against them. This 
provision merely recognizes the right of asylum which 
it has been the proud privilege of the American people 
to maintain. It is quite possible that this provision may 
operate in favor of the Russian and Rumanian Jews. I 
can scarcely deem it conceivable, however, that you 
would favor the closing of the doors of opportunity to 
them, should they come here to avoid religious persecu- 
tion. 

(3) You say that if Mr. Francis negotiates a trade 
treaty with Russia “there will be a howl to insert after 
the words ‘American citizens’ the words ‘including Jews,’ 
adding nothing, but making it harder for Russia to ac- 
cept the treaty.” 

You lias .-anparently forgotten that, in January, 1912, 
with but one dissenting vote, both houses of Congress 
passed a joint resolution, which was approved by Presi- 
dent Taft, which terminated the treaty of commerce and 
navigation between the United States and Russia, which 
had been in existence for eighty years, solely because Rus- 
sia diseriminated against American citizens of the Jewish 
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persuasion. Since then the Republican, the Democratic 
and the Progressive parties, in their platforms, have de- 
clared that no treaty should be entered into with any 
government which did not expressly provide that it 
should be applicable to all American citizens, irrespective 
of race, creed, and previous nationality, and which did not 
recognize the American doctrine of the right of ex- 
patriation. 

The Jews will not “howl” for the insertion of words re- 
ferring explicity to them in any trade treaty with Russia. 
They will, however, insist that the noble attitude of the 
American people, which abhors a differentiation between 
American citizens on the score of race, religion or na- 
tionality, shall not be forgotten, but that in general terms 
any treaty that shall be entered,into with Russia shall 
contain words declaratory of the principles recognized by 
the great political parties of this country. As’ has been 
frequently said, this is an American and not a Jewish 
question. 

(4) After referring in words of praise to the book 
called The Jews in the Eastern War Zone, you say that 
it shows an unfair attitude toward Russia. 

Why? Not because it does not present a true state- 
ment of facts, or because the story of atrocities and op- 
pressions which it unfolds is overdrawn, or. because of 
the authority upon which it is based. That would be im- 
possible, because there is not a statement which it con- 
tains which does not emanate from Russian sources, from 
members of the Duma, from those who are patriotic 
Russians. 

Your criticism is, that it deals almost exclusively with 
what happened before August, 1915, and quotes as ex- 
pressions of the Russian government statements made in 
the Duma, regardless of who made them. The book was 
written and went to press shortly after August, 1915. It 
could not therefore deal with a situation which may or 
may not have arisen subsequent to that date. By infer- 
ence you admit the truth of all that is stated to have 
occurred before August, 1915. It is not pretended that 
there has been any change in the laws of Russia or in 
its governmental regulations relative to the Jews, since 
August, 1915. There still exists the same restraint upon 
education, the same prohibition against the ownership of 
land, the same limitation upon the right of occupation, 
the same laws with respect to the maintenance of the un- 
speakable Pale. 


OU intimate that the progressive bloc obtained con- 
trol in August last of both the Imperial Duma and 
the Imperial Council, and that the features of its pro- 
gram are the abrogation of the cruel and restrictive laws 
which have ground the Jews of Russia into the very mud. 
This program 4 all in the air. It is merely promissory. 
Even if the Duma and the Council should unite in affir- 
mative legislation to carry it into effect, what earnest is 
there that the imperial government will approve of it? 
Is not the Duma itself subject to prorogation by that 
power, and has it not been dismissed over and over again 
whenever an attempt has been made to relieve the con- 
dition of those who are oppressed? 
You are in error in saying that the book to which you 
have referred has ignored the liberal attitude of the 
(Continued on page 540) 
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Armored cruiser “Montana” 


THE U. S. 3. MONTANA 


BY 


S THE pre-dreadnought has been surpassed by the 
dreadnought, so the armored cruiser has given 
place to her successor, the battle cruiser. The defense 
enthusiasm which has swept the country has aroused the 
public to a realization that we do not possess a single 
ship of this type, either completed or under construction. 
In view of the important lessons taught at the Falkland 
Islands, and in the running fight near the Dogger Bank, 
we cannot view our lack of battle cruisers as otherwise 
than a real national danger. Both armored and battle 
cruisers are distinguished by superior speed from battle- 
ships or dreadnoughts. They are designed to play the 
role of scouts, to take up a flanking position on the 
enemy’s battle line during an engagement or to act as 
raiders or commerce destroyers, as the situation may de- 
mand. In the battle cruiser we find greatly increased 
offensive powers, both in guns and speed. Needless to 
say, no armored cruiser of five or ten years ago could 
stand against a Lion, a Queen Mary or a Goeben. 

Of the older type of cruiser, we possess a fine fleet of 
ten ships, which compare favorably with German, Jap- 
anese or British ships of similar model. Japan probably 
has a bit the better of the matter, for she took the lesson 
of the Russo-Japanese war to heart, and armed her cruis- 
ers with twelve inch guns, thus forecasting the battle 
cruiser. 


Succeeding articles will describe other important types of United States warships 
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TRUMAN SMITH 


The Montana, with her sister ships, the Tennessee, the 
Washington and the North Carolina, is the most power- 
ful of our ships of this type. Displacing 14,500 tons, she 
is 500 feet long, draws 25 feet of water, and has a speed 
of slightly over 22 knots an hour. Her armament consists 
of four 10-inch guns, sixteen 6-inch, and smaller torpedo 
defense batteries. Her belt armor varies in thickness 
from three to five inches. She was built at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company near Norfolk, Virginia, 
and is fitted for a complement of 850 men. 

The Spanish-American war may well be called a trial 
of strength of armored cruisers. Spain used in American 
waters a squadron exclusively composed of such ships, but 
they were in such poor condition, and so badly manned, 
that they proved no match for our fleet. It is note- 
worthy, however that at Santiago an American ar- 
mored cruiser, the Brooklyn, played the leading réle in 
the Spanish disaster. In the present struggle the defeat 
of Rear Admiral Craddock off Chile was a victory for the 
better armed German cruisers, Scharnhorst and Gneise- 
nau over the older British vessels, the “ vu" Hope and 
the Monmouth. However, a few weeks later, the help- 
lessness of even the best of this type, to the modern bat- 
tle cruiser was decisively shown at the Falkland Islands, 


where von Spee’s squadron went down under an avalanche 
of 12-inch shells. f 
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WHY GOREMYKIN RESIGNED 


BY LEO PASVOLSKY 


post of President of the Russian Council of Min- 

isters has aroused considerable curiosity as to the 
causes of this resignation. It should be remembered that 
last September, when Goremykin succeeded in inducing 
the Tsar to prorogue the Duma, the premier’s position 
in the government seemed more secure than ever. He 
represented the bureaucracy, and his victory over the 
Duma was taken at that time to mean the triumph of 
the bureaucracy, which was the sole leader of the coun- 
try when the present war broke out. When the Duma 
met for the first time after the outbreak of the war, it 
expressed, through its leaders, the hope that the country 
might be led along the right road by those who were then 
guiding Russia’s destinies. 

When the Duma met for the second time, at the be- 
ginning of the past year, to ratify the budget bill for 
1915, it was with a “feeling of patriotic uneasiness,” as 
Milyoukov, the leader of the Constitutional Democrats, 
aptly expressed it. The members of the Duma felt that 
things were not running as smoothly as it appeared on 
the surface, yet they remained inactive and did nothing 
about their “patriotic uneasiness.” 

A few weeks went by and events began to succeed each 
other with almost kaleidoscopic rapidity. The Russian 
campaign in the Carpathians, where successes were 
achieved at enormous losses, collapsed under the batter- 
ing-ram of von Mackensen’s artillery. The Galician re- 
treat and the Polish fiasco followed each other in rapid 
succession. The bureaucracy was now thoroughly 
frightened. The causes for the military disaster began 
to be discussed, and everything pointed to the fact 
that the “uneasiness,” experienced by the members of 
the Duma was not unfounded. The bureaucracy proved 
itself unequal to the task of conducting properly the de- 
fense of the country. As long as the country was living 
upon its accumulated resources, everything seemed to be 
running more or less satisfactorily. But these resources 
became exhausted long before the first year of the war 
was over. The exigencies of the war, which has no 
parallel in the history of mankind, made very severe de- 
mands upon the productive resources of the country, and 
these were in a state of complete disorganization. The 
bureaucracy, by its very nature not endowed with virile, 
energetic tendencies, incapable of creative activity, 
naturally found itself face to face with an insurmountable 
difficulty, when it became necessary to replenish the 
spent resources of the country. 

It became essential to organize the whole country, in 
every conceivable phase of its activity, in order that the 
struggle against the formidable enemy might have the 
slightest chance of being successful. And such a task 
was entirely beyond the powers of the bureaucracy. For 
this element of Russian life has no vital connection with 
the bulk of the population; all its activity has been built 
on the principle of infiltration from above, not fermenta- 
tion from below. It refuses stubbornly to recognize the 
peopie’s right to active participation even in matters of 
such vital, all-important, national concern as the defense 
of the country. It can follow a policy of prescription, of 
putting into practise a program worked out by itself, but 
it is loath to recognize initiative coming frou tne strata, 
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which lie below its own in'the political and social hierar- 
chy of the country. 

But the exigencies of life prove to be more powerful 
than what. appears to be the most firmly established 
traditions of the apparently most powerful human group. 
The German howitzer and machine-gun must be met with 
similar engines of destruction, if their tremendous power 
is to be nullified, and an efficient artillery cares nothing 
for the political policies of the country it defends. The 
crushing German offensive, that swept almost un- 
hampered through several lines of Russian defenses, that 
broke the formidable triangle of fortresses which stood 
guard over the capital of Poland, was in a large measure 
successful not so much by virtue of its own strength, as 
by virtue of the opponent’s weakness. The Russian army 
was woefully lacking in munitions. This fact seems now 
to be established beyond the shadow of doubt. Russian 
officers who escaped from the army during its hasty re- 
treat, tell that at one time Grand Duke Nicholas ordered 
some of the batteries not to fire more than one shot a 
day. This was a criminal failure on the part of the 
bureaucracy, and its representatives, the cabinet of 
ministers. Stories of very unpleasant nature were con- 
nected at that time with the failure of the War Minister, 
General Soukhomlinov, to provide the Grand Duke with 
sufficient munitions, or, at least, to warn him of the state 
of affairs in his Department of Ordnance and Supplies. 
It was even hinted that the Galician defeat was the price 
the country paid for thwarting General Soukhomlinov’s 
ambition to become commander-in-chief of the army. 


HE country was thoroughly aroused, for it became 
evident that mere “patriotic uneasiness” was not go- 

ing to save Russia from disaster. The exhaustion of accu- 
mulated resources and the failure on the part of the coun- 
try to keep abreast of the rapidly changing conditions, be- 
gan to be felt in other departments of life, besides those 
connected with the military operations proper. The stu- 
pendous costs of the war, running into billions of roubles, 
and requiring almost eight hundred millions of roubles 
monthly, were making demands of the severest kind upon 
the economic life of the country. And every phase of this 
life was undergoing rapid, and often, disastrous trans- 
formations. The war was draining off the working popu- 
lation; it was tying up and often demoralizing the sys- 
tems of transportation, never over-efficient even at their 
best; it isolated the country from the sources of many of 
its essential raw products, and, in the absence of make- 
shift facilities, left her with the only available expedient, 
viz., rapidly rising prices for the prime necessities of life. 
The economic elements of the country realized the 
necessity of intense activity from below to counteract 
the ponderous inactivity from above. They began to 
realize that the war was their war, as well as that of the 
bureaucracy, who happened to be at the country’s helm 
when the storm broke out. In the very midst of military 
disasters, their representatives assembled at an annual 
congress at Moscow and set the cry, that, reechoed 
throughout the breadth and length of the country, 
“Everything for the War, Everything for Victory!” It 
was at this congress that the “Mobilization of the Rus- 
sian Industries” was born. The merchants and the man- 
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ufacturers gave warning that thenceforth they were to 
be no longer merely the silent onlookers in the “game of 
kings”; the game concerned them vitally, and they were 
going to play in it. 

The first year of the war came to a close in the midst 
of military defeats and a social and economic awakening 
that was rich in potentialities. 

The second year of the war began with a very signifi- 
cant event, as far as Russia was concerned. On that day 
the Russian bureaucracy openly acknowledged its failures 
and powerlessness in the face of adversity. On August 
1st an extraordinary session of the Duma was assembled. 
And the members of the Fourth Duma gathered in the 
Taurida Palace with the bitter realization that their 
“patriotic uneasiness” had become the fact of life. 

This session of the Duma was short and stormy. Its 
spirit became crystallized in the formation of the pro- 
gressive bloc, and the membeis of this bloc thought that 
the time was ripe for decisive action against the bureau- 
cracy. But they miscalculated their strength, and over- 
estimated their ‘opponent’s weakness. What they de- 
manded was really very little. They asked for the re- 
organization of the cabinet on the lines that would meet 
with the public confidence and approval. One of the 
proposals was that representatives of the legislative 
bodies should be allowed seats in the cabinet. 

But before many weeks of the second year of the war 
were spent, the bureaucracy recovered somewhat. its 
former assurance and poise. Perhaps the most important 
thing that the liberal bloc failed to take into account was 
the fact that war’s fortunes are fickle. By the end of 
summer the force of the German offensive was already 
exhausted. The capture of Vilna was their last achieve- 
ment. For ever since that battle, and even until now, 
they have not been able to penetrate any farther into 
Russia, all their attacks against Dvinsk having proven 
utterly fruitless. With the Germans no longer victorious 
at every step, the Russian bureaucracy took new cour- 
age, and its first reaction to the weakening of the tension 
that the German victories had produced, was the change 
of its attitude to the Duma. It was then that its chief 
representative, Goremykin, who had kept out of the 
public view for the preceding six weeks, made that 
memorable visit to the Tsar’s headquarters at the front, 
and returned to Petrograd with the signed order for the 
prorogation of the Duma in his pocket. 


HE prorogation came like a bolt of lightning out of a 
clear sky. It was unexpected, it was overwhelming, it 
spelled the return to the state of affairs that existed a few 
months before. Whether or not the bureaucracy realized 
that it was playing with the fire of a revolution by pro- 
roguing the Duma, subsequent events showed that it was 


not mistaken in realizing its own advantage. The mem- 
bers of the Duma concealed their resentment and set to 
work, as best they could, for the common end, for the 
realization of which the whole country is straining its 
utmost strength. 

But despite the apparent victory of the bureaucracy, 
life was running its inexorable course. The military 
operations were at-a lull, for the main weight of the Ger- 
man military machine was thrown first against the Bal- 
kans, and then against the western front. But the 
economic life of the country was still running along a 
channel that needed careful and studious attention. The 
bureaucracy, headed by Goremykin, fondly hoped that 
things would somehow become adjusted by themselves. 
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They closed their eyes to the pressing facts of economic 
life, which imperatively demanded adjustment. The high 
cost of living was rapidly becoming a nightmare of the 
Russian actuality ; the question of the refugees demanded 
attention. Despite the ostrich-like tactics of the bureau- 
cracy, things were rapidly coming to a head. They 
finally culminated in Goremykin’s resignation. 

The following letter, addressed to Goremykin by the 
President of the Duma, M. W. Rodzianko, sheds a new 
light upon the actual standing of the bureaucracy after 
the forcible termination of the last session of the Duma: 

“T am writing this while still under the impression of 
the data that was just discussed at the special con- 
ference for defense, and which relates to the catastrophic 
condition of the problems of railroad transportation. This 
question was raised at the last session of the special con- 
ference. The work of a special commission was devoted 
to it, but its solution went no further than mere discus- 
sion, proposals, and estimates. And today, the catastro- 
phe, which was only probable then, is upon us. 

“The details of the conditions existing in the factories 
that produce munitions of war, conditions which may lead 
to the suspension of the operations of these factories, 
and the information concerning the approaching famine 
that threatens Petrograd and Moscow, as well as the 
possibility of serious popular disturbances in connection 
with this state of affairs, have, no doubt, been reported 
to you by the chairman of this conference. These facts 
and considerations made it quite apparent to me, as well 
as to the other members of the conference, to what an 
abyss our country is rapidly moving, thanks to the com- 
plete apathy of the government, which takes no active 
and decisive measures for the purpose of forestalling the 
events that threaten us. 

“The members of this conference anticipated all this 
six months ago, and you cannot deny, Ivan Loginovich, 
that I, myself, upon several occasions brought the matter 
to your attention, and that every time your reply was 
that the matter does not concern you, and that you can- 
not interfere with the conduct of war. Such replies are 
out of place now. The end of the war is rapidly ap- 
proaching, while within the country, in every depart- 
ment of the people’s life, even in those which are con- 
cerned with the satisfaction of the prime necessities of 
life, complete disorder prevails and grows. The inactiv- 
ity of the government oppresses the faith of the people in 
ultimate victory. It is your prime duty, without losing 
a moment’s time, to do everything in your power in order 
to remove all those things that interfere with our achieve- 
ment of victory. 

“If the Council of Ministers will not, at last, take 
those measures which are possible and which will save 
the country from disgrace and disaster, the responsibility 
for this will fall upon you. And if you, Ivan Loginovich, 
do not feel within yourself the strength to bear this 
heavy burden, if you will not use all the means within 
your power that will enable the country to come out upon 
the road that leads to victory, have the courage, at least, 
to confess this, and to make room for younger forces.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a more complete and 
crushing indictment of the whole bureaucratic policy, as 
embodied in Goremykin’s régime, than this letter ad- 
dressed to him by a man who stands at the head of the 
representatives of the people. There is little wonder that, 
soon after its receipt and its publication in the Russian 
press, Giicmykin ceased to be the helmsman of Rus- 
sia’s ship of state. 





“Labor crowned”—William de Leftwich Dodge 


PAINTING IN AMERICA 


BY RONALD SIMMONS 


OTHING is so fatal to the welfare of a nation as an 

attitude of smug contentedness based upon igno- 
rance. We are just beginning to awaken to the fact 
that we are absolutely unprepared for war, and we now 
realize the dangers of the chauvinistic attitude which 
permitted this deplorable lack of preparation. The same 
regrettable thing is true of painting, for in that art 
we are fearfully inferior to our European contempo- 
raries, and, indeed, we entirely lack a distinctive na- 
tional art; our painting being an entirely dependent, 
colonial school of art relying for its inspiration upon the 
great art sources of Europe. This has been conclusively 
proved by the fact, noted by several American critics, 
that since the war has denied free access to Paris and 
London to American painters, the painting of this coun- 
try has fallen to a level appreciably lower than that at- 
tained before the war. 

A curious state of affairs this, and quite contrary to 
what one would have expected. The progress of Ameri- 
can civilization would seem to presuppose a school of 
painters directly inspired by the characteristically inde- 
pendent life of our country—crude men and cruel, per- 
haps, but strong, free artists—a sort of blending of 
Gauguin and Toulouse-Lautrec—or a sort of Mark Twain 
who painted. Also one would have expected, but seeks 
in vain, a strain in our painting which would correspond 
to the strain of negro melodies, typical of our popular 
music. A strain which, in spite of its obvious artistic 
faults, would have been invaluable for our painting, for 
it would have infused something sincerely felt, something 
lived, into an art sadly lacking in life and inspiration.* 

Inspiration we have never lacked, but the inspired 
men of our country have expressed themselves otherwise 


* Be is said at once that Whistler, Mr. John Sargent and Miss Mary 
Cassatt are entirely foreign to this discussion, being entirely European in 
education and work. They are universally acknowledged to be the three 
greatest American intellects which have, until the last few years, manifested 
themselves in painting, and are the exceptions which prove the truth of the 
generalities about American painters here stated. 


than through painting. Our geniuses have won battles, 
have discovered electricity and have tamed it, they have 
written weird stories, have built railroads and have 
hewed great world cities out of the wilderness—but— 
and to this fact is due the deplorable inferiority of our 
painting—they have never painted. 

Very clever and conscientious smaller painters we have 
had, and particularly in the last two generations they 
have achieved a general level of perfection in the con- 
ventional handicraft of painting equal to that attained 
in Europe. The academic European exhibitions attain 
no more generally satisfactory level in photographically 
exact drawing, conventional use of color, simple aca- 
demical compositions and technique than do our great 
exhibitions. 

In Boston particularly, inspired by the works of 
Velasquez and Vermeer, greater painters than artists, 
charming little arrangements in prettily conventional 
colors are produced in quantities by many different 
painters, and are almost equally successful. What they 
have to express could hardly be better expressed—except 
by artistic photography. Free brush strokes, mildly 
modern color and costumes of today or yesterday give 
merely a veneer of originality to these pictures, and the 
real art of painting (not a question of little things be 
they ever so charming) is entirely unknown to this group. 
Painting is a more sublime thing than all this, being an 
art which, when seen by people capable of appreciating 
it, produces a sensation similar to, if not identical with, 
religious ecstasy. 

You will appreciate this if you will but turn, in the 
excellent Boston Museum, from the best work of the 
typical Boston men, and look at the merest line in a 
horse’s head by Degas, the most academic of the great 
moderns. The difference between the two is the differ- 
ence between still life and life. And then to note the 
effect. of the atmosphere in the Degas painting and com- 
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“Poor House on the Hill”—Cézanne 


pare it with any Boston sunlight painting. The atmos- 
phere of Degas has depth and consistency. The others 
are glimmer on flat planes. 

Our landscape painters have done better than this, 
and yet they have faced a more difficult problem, for 
only an extremely sensitive painter could be inspired to 
the point of doing fine work by a countryside which has 
not lived long enough with man’s works to blend the 
architecture into the landscape and give it that sympa- 
thetic quality peculiar to places where generations of 
mankind have lived, loved and worked. One vice, how- 
ever, is so general in our landscape as to be worthy of 
note, for it was typical of the work of the Hudson river 
school and exists in the work of Symonds, Redfield and 
other of the more obvious men of today. Either to give 
greater importance to their pictures, or because they are 
not sincerely moved by the simpler, more characteristic 
forms in nature, they all put too much subject into their 
frames and consequently the spectator receives a be- 
wildering and non-unified impression which greatly 
diminishes the power of the effect. 

In mural painting this question of the large space 
to be covered is a difficulty that cannot explain the fear- 
ful frigidity of American mural decoration, for with the 
exception of a few works by La Farge and perhaps, Ved- 
der, no account has been taken of the progress of this 
art since the thirteenth century. It is still purely illus- 
trative, and this in a country where good story writers 
abound and where everyone knows how to read. Puvis 
de Chavannes, developing the ideas of Ingres, brought 
space, repose and “significant form” into mural decora- 
tion and definitely proved that painted walls should blend 
in with the architecture and sculpture of a building, to 
produce a balanced, rhythmical harmony. Our painters 
must have noticed this in the stairway of the Boston 
Library, and yet, in our country the three sister arts 
try to out-shriek one another, and the result is shameful 
discord; and the only impression to be snatched is that 
of the story told, that part of the work which belongs to 
another art, and all this only a few days away from the 
best works of Puvis and Maurice Denis. 

And this story-telling doctrine is one of the most dan- 
gerous vices for our painting. Apart from the natural 


sentimentality of the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment, it may be traced to the fact that too 
many of our painters are willing to pander 
to our general lack of artistic sensibility, 
and prefer easy popularity to the artist’s 
true place of leader of public taste. This 
vice was encouraged by the Diisseldorf art 
school some years ago, when many mis- 
guided American students elected to assim- 
ilate the nauseatingly sentimental teachings 
of the reprcsentative art school of the only 
great European country which has not pro- 
duced an artist in painting for many cen- 
turies. Happily the sane and esthetic 
teachings of modern French art have cor- 
rected the false view-point of all men 
worthy of note. However, it is always to 
be regretted that our painters are still most 
indolently uninspired and choose subjects 
which suit their particular technique, where 
they should use their technique uncon- 
sciously to express what they feel, and let 
it be said here that technique and technical 
problems, as unimportant for a great pic- 
ture as clothing for a great man, absorb 
far too much of the attention of our painters and of our 
popular critics. 

Now all of this does not mean that our second-rate 
painters are not fine men and worthy of great praise. On 
the contrary, they have given innocent pleasure to mil- 
lions of fine people, and in so doing have rendered a great 
service. Here is simply meant that they are not great 
artists as compared to those genuises whose works have 
given the sensation of artistic ecstasy. Our painters, in 
general, are simply very high-grade artisans—painters— 
and not artists, and for this reason it is to be hoped that 
in the future an increasingly large number of these men 
will turn to the minor arts or will become artistic pho- 
tographers, and that there will be a corresponding de- 
crease in the number of photographic artists. 





“A Girl Reading”—Edmund Tarbell 
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For really the invention of photography has rendered 

superfluous the power of exact manual reproduction of 
an object or scene. Many people find difficulty in ad- 
mitting this, but sufficient thought and study (absolutely 
necessary to any appreciation of modern painting), will 
prove the inevitable truth of the statement. Art is now 
divided into two great streams, sometimes merged into 
one, sometimes flowing separately. The first branch, so 
ably commented upon by all writers on esthetics since 
Zola, is composed of the work of the group whose great- 
est artist is Cézanne. The works of these men produce a 
most profoundly delectable effect upon any unprejudiced 
observer who is capable of experiencing the ecstasy 
caused by great painting. Even the greatest writers on 
esthetics fail to define what in these men’s works pro- 
duces the effect. It is as though one tried to explain 
electricity. Volumes may be filled with its 
manifestations and effects, but its essential 
nature is a divine mystery. So it is with all 
great painting of all ages. Part of the sen- 
sation may be explained by the effect pro- 
duced upon the spectator by the form and 
color of certain masses and mass arrange- 
ments in the frame, without any of the ef- 
fect being due to the object represented. 
Distorted anatomy and perfectly, pho- 
tographically drawn still life seem capable 
of producing the same effect, but it would 
seem that, particularly in portraits, the 
mysterious thing called character adds to 
the effect produced. Certain water colors 
of Mr. Dodge MacKnight are intentionally 
or otherwise goods works of this school, and 
many of the fine youngest generations of 
American painters seem to be approaching 
the goal here defined; and the increasingly 
sincere appreciation of the work of such 
men as Cézanne and Henri Matisse in New 
York would seem to prove a growing public 
appreciation of this most significant move- 
ment. 

Decorative painting, the second branch of our stream, 
should logically have developed to a greater extent in our 
country where there are so many new walls to cover, but 
seems to be still in its infancy. When our architects, 
sculptors and painters unite in a sincere, unselfish effort 
to assimilate the teachings of the sixth century mosaics, 
Puvis and his followers and that great flood of oriental 
art which flows in upon us from the Pacific, we may hope 
reasonably to see a period of significant beauty in our 
buildings which will equal that of Europe. 


NE feels instinctively the approach of this period, 

and the blackest time in our art is already a thing 

of the past, for now we have seen the dawn breaking 

through in the work of Winslow Homer, and more rarely 

Childe Hassam of the older school, and in many of the 

works of Ray, Speicher and even of Davies and a score of 
others of the sincerely, powerful younger men. 
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The dawn will follow in all its glory of mystic form 
and color when all American painters realize that, par- 
ticularly in our crystalline atmosphere, nature inspires a 
painter through and across an atmosphere composed of 
an infinite number of intercrossed rainbows with all of 
their flaming colors melted into a transparent white heat. 
Let some painter weave these rainbows caressingly around 
really inspiring form and American painting will have 
definitely emerged from the little dark room, with its 
high placed attic window, in which Rembrandt wrought 
masterpieces of dull golden light, and this accomplished, 
painting, like the rest of our healthy modern life, will 
become an out-of-door art, an art whose kingdom is 
ruled over by gods of form and light. 

And then one day this kingdom will have its master 
painter. In his vouth the mosaics of Ravenna and the 








Race course scene by Dégas 


painted walls of Venice will have called him, in Madrid 
he will have appreciated the handiwork of the great 
Spaniards, and then in Paris he will have seen with 
Renoir the precious ~broken lights in the shadows, will 
have appreciated the directness of Van Gogh and Gau- 
guin, the science of Seurat and Signac, and will have 
finally felt the terrific, renovating strength of Cézanne. 
Having appreciated the significance of the volcanic pe- 
riod of French art since the sixties, he will also have lived 
with that pulsing and ever renewed group of French 
artists whose only sane outlets for their tremendous vital 
energy are art,—and war. Then one day, knowing how 
the wise painters of Europe have expressed that which 
every great painter feels, he will go home and paint, in 
simple, essential masses the epic of the most vital of the 
young civilizations, and his poem will be painted in the 
colors of hope and light, with his brush dipped in the 
rainbow. 


A PEDLER IN THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


FOR hours you stand and watch the crowd, pell-mell 
Go bustling by. No call for buttons, laces! 
Why don’t you scan those rigid, weary faces? 

They long for peace, but that you cannot sell! 


—E.ias LIEBERMAN. 








FATAL FACILITY 






BY W. J. CLARKE 


HE man with the bronzed face sat smoking and idly 
watching the people round us on the hotel terrace. 
Suddenly he said: 

You see that fellow sitting over there near the pillar? 
He is the sort of man who takes risks. There were two 
girls sitting at the next table to his and, when they got 
up to go, he told one of them that she had left her novel 
lying on the chair. A dangerous thing to do! I knew a 
man once who told a girl 


latest kinds of motor horns. I turned round and was 
about to swear at the dog for being trodden on, when a 
girl came and gathered him up in her arms. She gave 
me a withering look and I began to apologize. I didn’t 
know Italian very well then, and before I could sort the 
words into grammatical order she had given me another 
chilling glance and gone away. That; was Carlotta. 

The unearthly howl of that dog made my blood run 
cold, and Carlotta’s freez- 





in a railway train that she 
had forgotten her umbrella 
and she married him with- 
in a year. It is surprising 
what trifles can lead a man 
to the altar. I remember 
one man who spilt a cup 
of tea. over a girl’s frock; 
another, who asked a girl 
to take her hat off at a 
matinée; another, who 
knocked a girl down with 
his car; another, whose dog 
shook himself after swim- 
ming in a_pond and 
splashed a girl who was 
standing near—have you 
ever noticed that a dog 
never does that unless he 
is near somebody? There 
was a fellow who asked a 
man sitting next to him 
how to spell “committee” 
without first making sure 
he had no grown-up daugh- 
ters, and another who gave 























ing look made me go hot all 
over. Before I could re- 
gain my normal equilib- 
rium an Italian swell came 
up and asked me what I 
meant by kicking his sis- 
ter’s dog. I tried to ex- 
plain that it was an acci- 
dent, but he wouldn’t lis- 
ten. He made a few re- 
marks that I didn’t under- 
stand, and then he said 
something that I under- 
stood perfectly, and I 
knocked him down. He 
came for me with his knife, 
and I knocked him down 
again, and stood over him 
with a pistol which he un- 
derstood better than my 
Italian. I expected it 
would be a job for the po- 
lice, but he simply picked 
himself up and _ stalked 
away, leaving me to won- 
der what his next move 
would be. 








a match to a stranger who 
had a marriageable sister. 
I always reckon the good 
Samaritan took a chance; 
it might have cost him con- 
siderably more than two- 
pence if that man he picked 
up had had any feminine 
relations. 








Later in the day two of 
his friends called and in- 
vited me to a duel. I told 
them it was absurd to make 
such a fuss about a dog, 
but they said it wasn’t the 
dog but the blow, and that 
nothing but blood could 








Did I ever tell you how 
I first came to know Car- 
lotta? No? Well it illustrates the very thing I am 
talking about; the impossibility of doing anything with 
safety so long as you are a bachelor. When you are 
married it is different; you can jump into mid-Atlantic 
to save a girl’s life if you like, without any danger. 

The risky thing I did was this: I was standing in the 
doorway of my hotel in southern Italy and I stepped 
aside to let a lady pass through. That was a mistake. 
If I had pushed the lady down the steps and let her go 
and climb in at the kitchen window or go to some other 
hotel, I should have got into trouble, no doubt; but I 
got into worse by doing what I did. 

It never occurred to me, when I stepped aside, that 
there might be a little beast of a dog near me. But there 
was, and the howl he gave when I trod on him was the 
worst thing I ever heard, although I have heard all the 
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“He made a few remarks that I didn’t understand” 


atone. They talked for 
half an hour, but I refused 
to listen to such nonsense. 

Then there came a fellow who spoke English; he was a 
Russian, I believe. He said the other two were afraid 
I had not understood them very well—which was. true— 
and had asked him to call and explain. He said a duel 
would settle the whole thing in two minutes, provided 
the other fellow killed me. If I killed him, it would start 
a vendetta, and I should have all the family after me. 

I began to think I was in a tight place. I didn’t want 
a vendetta on me, for I knew too little about Italian 
poisonings and subtle assassinations to have any luck 
that way, so I asked the Russian to suggest something 
sensible. 

All he could do was to tell me that 1 had the choice 
of weapons and of time and place. I suggested snowballs 
on the top of Mount Everest in the year two thousand. 
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and one; but he said, by that time duels might be as 
extinct as flint knives and other relics of barbarism. That 
reminded me that, not far outside the town, there was a 
Neolithic graveyard that was haunted long before the 
Romans came to that part of the country and had been 
haunted ever since. I told him he could tell his principal 
that I would meet him there in three hours time—that 
would be midnight. The Russian gave a shout of delight 
and went away. 

He told me, afterwards, that he had the time of his 
life when he gave my message. He had lived in Italy 
more than twenty years and knew Dante by heart, but he 
never had any idea what the Italian language could do 
until he heard Carlotta and her brother sum me up that 
night. When he told them that I was already on my way 
to that fearsome place and that, if the other party failed 
to turn up, it would look as if he were afraid, they went 
right through the dictionary without missing a single 
word, except the complimentary ones. 

I went to that haunted spot and admired the scenery 
by moonlight and then went home to bed. The Russian 
called in the morning and I asked him to tell his prin- 
cipal that I had kept the appointment and that, not hav- 
ing had the honor of his company, I must now regard 
the incident as closed. 

Carlotta and her brother were in the tight place now. 
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Next to visiting that prehistoric graveyard at night, the 
worst thing that could happen to an Italian swell was to 
send a challenge and not turn up to the fight. And it 
stopped any assassination tricks completely; it would be 
the worst possible taste to poison a man or stab him in 
the back, after failing to meet him in a duel. There was 
only one way out; Carlotta was not mixed up in the duel, 
and was therefore free to take up the assassination game. 

When her brother suggested this, Carlotta turned on 
him and talked until he looked round for a rat-hole in 
the floor to crawl into. She quite outshone her remarks 
about me on the previous night. She has told me since 
that her brother acted to her in loco parentis and kept 
the curb pretty tight, and when she saw me knock him 
down, her heart warmed towards me. 

It was the Russian who settled the matter. He sug- 
gested that instead of meeting at an ungodly hour, at an 
impossible place, to fight, we should meet at his house, 
at a sensible time, to dine. As they saw no other way 
out, they agreed, and we spent a very pleasant evening 
together. Some months later, Carlotta’s brother and a 
fellow she was engaged to went to a better land and I 
naturally offered to take their places. I suppose she 
thought a man who wasn’t afraid of prehistoric ghosts 
could easily manage a little thing like that, for she sig- 
nified her assent in the usual way, 


BRAINS 


BY DON 





RAINS are super- 
fluous. 

Eat three meals a 
day, and digest them. 
Don’t get in front of 
a moving street car. 
Go to bed at a rea- 
sonable hour. Work 
a good deal. Don’t 
B® start fights. Be fairly 
good to your folks, 

' but not too good. 

These are about all the practical rules 
that it takes to get along in life, and the 
rest of what you know is superfluous. If 
you know anything about Bernard Shaw 
or Ibsen or Frank Tinney or Mrs. Vernon 
Castle, or eugenics, it is superfluous. 

The spread of brains is appalling. It 
would be well to shut down all the col- 
leges, right now, before brains have gone 
any further. Maybe a national quarantine 
on brains ought to be enforced. Women’s 
clubs should be shut down. Chautauquas 



































HEROLD 


to help out, but it only 
makes you funny. 

Anyone having the least 
bit of culture should strive 
tirelessly to conceal it. A 
person should use his culture 
secarcely—even in_ self-de- 
fense. Even when other 
people come around all 
bristling with intellect, do 
not let it get a rise out of 
you. 

It is a breach of manners 
to be intelligent, even if you 
can. 

This problem of brains 
lies largely with the individ- 
ual. It hardly does to take 
your friend around a corner 
and say, “Look here, Charlie, 
you're too darned smart here 
lately.” 

Each individual must 
stand his own ground, and 











should be discontinued. (No, on second be ignorant against all 
thought, let chautauquas be continued.) | odds. 

A brain is apt to be a disappointment = This is getting more and 
after it is. raised and full. grown. It is “Be fairly good to your more difficult, but it is 


like a mustache. You think it is going folks, 


but not too good” 


worth working for. 










John Purroy Mitchel, 
Mayor of New York 
City, shaking hands at 
the first baseball game of 
the season with John 
McGraw, manager of 
the New York Giants. 
(George Miller.) 
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Mayor Dollins of Waco, 
Texas, donned a uniform 
and pitched the first ball 
at the opening of the 
Texas League season in 
Waco. Mayor Dollins 
weighs 315 pounds. (F. 
A. Gildersleeve.) 


are always large crowds to see the brushes between fast 
trotters on Sunday afternoons. (J. Dubbins.) 
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merican arn mule 
Mexico. (H. Reffel Awar 


HE pictures on this Saas? oe 


page, received in the 
Harper’s Weekly pictorial 
news competition for ama- 
teur photographers, consti- 
tute an excellent illustra- 
tion of the alertness with 
which owners of cameras 
all over the country are 
keeping track of events of Se 
public interest in their re- jg 
spective communities. As 
more and more amateur 
photographers in the differ- 
ent cities acquire skill in 
the manipulation of lens 
and shutter to get effective 
snapshots, they are making 
increasing inroads on the an 
see 





“Cornell students qe stud 
problems by doin 
(G. E. 





When this bridge at Queb¢ is co 
of the greatest spans of angkind in 
say that at the present ra 

over in the fall. (Philip 





ND JHE DAY'S 





rican arn mule in distress in 





(H. Reffel§ Awarded $10 prize. 


hitherto exclusive field of 
the newspaper camera man 
and the professional pho- 
tographer. 

This page also shows the 
country-wide scope of the 
interest aroused by the 
Harper’s Weekly competi- 
tion. In the group of views 
selected for reproduction 
from the great number re- 
ceived are pictures from 
California, Mexico, Texas, 
Canada and New York. A 
wide range of subjects is 
covered and the technical 
skill shown in the making 
and printing of the photo- 
graphs is exceptionally high 
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Tia Juana cut off by 
floods—the auto and 
foot bridge to the Mezi- 
can border town propped 
and guarded to prevent 
its collapse during high 
water. (J. Bassett.) 


At a recent match in 
Cambridge, Mass., Eliz- 
abeth N. Deane made a 
score of thirty-one bulls- 
eyes. She used a regula- 
tion army rifle. Miss 
Deane is credited with 
being the champion wo- 


man rifle shot of the 
fat Bere i x. United States. (Bernard 
tudents qe studying military Garui.) 
by doit actual field work. 
(G. E. Brower.) 

















at Queb¢ is completed it will be one 

ans of angkind in the world. Engineers 
present tae of progress the job will be 
the fall. {Philip J. Corbett.) 


San Francisco has a new public library that will have 
cost a million dollars. It will be a part of a proposed civic 
centre planned on an elaborate scale. This photograph 
was taken at the recent corner-stone laying. (F. Larkin.) 
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Why not? 





AN AMERICAN 


SCHOOL ARMY 


BY KENT E. KELLER 


The first instalment of Senator Keller’s article appeared in last week’s issue 


HE American School Army would in twenty-three 

years provide two million reservists ready on call. 
These graduates in usefulness would be men any nation 
would be proud of. They would be in every walk of life, 
in every locality, engaged in the pursuits of peace, want- 
ing to remain so, at home with their families, surely no 
menace to anyone except the foe who might want to at- 
tack us, but would not. And every dollar of our “war 
money” would be expended for education mostly on boys 
who need it sorely. 

Now what will it cost? This is not only the natural 
question but one that is of the substance of the thing. 
Because if any system is attempted which is not funda- 
mentally right economically it cannot be permanent. Any 
system which is wasteful should only be continued so 
long as necessity requires it, and until the economic— 
the efficient—can be substituted for it. 

The nationalized militiaman under the Hay Militia 
Pay bill, will cost the federal government $87 per year 
in addition to the more than $50 per year for each man 
now expended by the states, communities and individuals, 
or for each militiaman a total of $137 per year 
($11,250,000 for 129,000 militiamen and to increase pro- 
portionally). 
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Under the provisions of the Chamberlain bill each reg- 
ular soldier costs $950 per year, a reduction of $50 under 
the present 1aw. 

The most careful investigation of costs in schools of 
agriculture, electrical, mechanical and civil engineering, 


- and the trades and general and industrial education has 


been made for the purpose of getting a reasonable esti- 
mate of the cost of each cadet of the American School 


Army per year. The average for a twelve months’ period 


where uniforms and clothing are furnished is $411. But 
the head of one of the largest educational institutions in 
the country involving the total expense of students says, 
“The expense ought not to exceed $300 per year for each 
cadet, and no less than a full hundred thousand boys 
ought to be enlisted from the start.” It is thought best, 
however, to allow $500 per year for three years, or $1500 
for the three-year school period, so as to make the school 
of the highest standard. This will make the cost to the 
United States government $65 per year for the American 
School Army reservist, because he remains a reservist 
twenty years after graduation, or a total period of 
twenty-three years. It will be observed that in the mili- 
tia, regular army and American School Army, the cost 
and serv.ce are both calculated from the day of enlist- 
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ment. The cost of maintaining one regular soldier for a 
twenty-three year period is $21,850; one militiaman, 
$3151; one School Army reservist, $1500. 

The regular soldier spends twelve months in training 
constantly under army camp discipline. The nation- 
alized militiaman spends half a month under like con- 
ditions and drills seventy-two hours during the remainder 
of the year, which may be fairly reckoned as equal to 
two more weeks of regular army training—or a total of 
one month actual training each year. A‘ regular army 
soldier costs six and nine-tenths times as much per year 
as a nationalized militiaman and spends approximately 
twelve times as much time in actual soldiering. 

The Regular Army soldier costs fourteen and six- 
tenths times as much per year as the American School 
Army reservist, and they are equal in efficiency. 

The militiaman costs two and a tenth times as much 
per year as the American School Army reservist and 
compares in efficiency the same as the regular. 

Considered as a whole army for a twenty-three year 
period, we get a still clearer view of the matter. 

The Hay Militia Pay bill contemplates having 424,000 
nationalized militia at the end of five years and to main- 
tain that number permanently, and after that to main- 
tain by the terms of enlistment without extra cost 
100,000 reservists for three years. Presuming that the 
present cost per man will not increase during that time, 
the nationalized militia will then be costing $58,088 per 
year, or a total for the twenty-three year period of 
$1,336,024 000. 

The Chamberlain bill contemplates 178,000 Regular 
soldiers constantly in service, and by the terms of en- 
listment 75,000 reserves for four years without additional 
cost. This is to cost $170,000,000 per year, or a total for 
the twenty-three year period of $3,910,000,000. 

In short, the two bills will provide ultimately a max- 
imum army of 524,000 militia and 250,000 regulars, all 
reservists being counted. The entire army available on 
paper at any given time will be 774,000, one-third actu- 
ally ready and two thirds requiring not less than twelve 
months with the most intensive training on the average, 
to be even reasonably ready for actual conflict with 
troops equal to the French or German. The total cost of 
maintaining this army for a twenty-three year period 
will be $5,246,000,000. 


HE American School Army plan in full force of 

100,000 graduates in usefulness per year in a twenty- 
three year period would provide 2,000,000 reservists, the 
equal of the best European soldiers. This would cost 
$150,000,000 per vear, or $3,450,000,000 in a twenty- 
three year period. 

In gross cost the American School Army system would 
therefore save over the two present systems $1,796,000,000 
in a twenty-three year period, or $78,000,000 per year. 

If at any given time all expenditures on our military 
establishment should cease, even under the reserve pro- 
visions of the Hay and Chamberlain bills, at the end 
of four years there would not be a soldier left. But-#f 
this should occur under the American School Army plan, 
at the end of seventeen years we would still have a con- 
siderably larger and better army than we -now have. 

With $20,000,000 less per year than the Chamberlain 
bill provides devoted to the American School, Army, would 
provide 100,000 of the best reservists in th, world each 
year. At the end of twenty-three years weyayouldyhave 
the army rationally required by this counts 


million men, always ready and at not a dollar’s cost after 
graduation. 

The Hay Militia Pay bill contemplates the expendi- 
ture by the United States government alone of approxi- 
mately $37,000,000 per year when in full force, or a total 
for the twenty-three year period of $851,000,000. This 
expended ‘under the American School Army system would 
provide 557,000 high-class reservists. 


TABULATION 
Cost per Man, 23 Year Periad 
Regular Army Was. . cco. cece cases $21,850 
Nationalized Militia man...........: 3,151 
School Army reservist............... 1,500 
Cost per Man per Year 
Regular Army Man: ....... ceccsecees $950 
Nationalized Militia man............. 37 
School Army reservist................ 65 


Cost per Man per Year 


Regular Army: 178,000 men, 75,000 
FESORVESH Cocca cc couse da vea scenes $170,000,000 
Nationalized Militia: 24,000 men 


TUCOOD TeseR VES: co cic ced cisuandes 58,088,000 
American School Army: 2,000,000 re- 
servists, 300,000 cadets training..... 150,000,000 


Costs per Army—23 Year Period 
Regular Army: 178,000 men, 75,000 


TORCEVOG 5. ceisler ews sece hc cence ve cnet oe 
Nationalized Militia: 424,000 men, 

RORON Veservess... 2. 2.ossee ces esc 1,336,024 ,000 
American School Army: 2,000,000 


reservists, 300,000 cadets training... 3,450,000,000 


Totals—23 Year Period 





Negulse Annies... 2. Ges aeleweaeeueeses $3,910,600,000 
Nationalized: MiiWtinic 3.056 205 Ce ceee 1,336,024 000 
COMDINONE 2 i canaskd seins ee ater $5,246 624 000 
American School Army............... 3,450,000,000 





Total Saving of American School 
PERU ocd cin sixes Saieiw cs ceeds es naa eee 


Saving per Year 


American School Army over other two 
SynleIie ose Soars oe eh wae deseee ee. $78,000,000 





Men—All Ranks and Classes 


Weéalaeo ANG so cc asc eeedonnnee. 250,000 
Nationalized Militia................. 524,000 
PROC goes aca ere nwe wen site wee 774,000 
American School Army: Reservists.... 2,000,000 
OCS ERS coat eee een eee ees epee 300,000 
(010) Re er rere ere rere erence 2,300,000 
Less Regulars and Militia............ 774,000 
Excess American School Army over 

other twosvsteMice.. so cc cchewen. 1,526,000 


Vocationally Educated—prepared for peace 


ROUTAN © ss rad ooo Cas wanae semaeaceys — 
Nationalized Militia ................. —- 
American School Army............... 2,000,000 
In course of education............... ¢ 


It would be scientifically correct to charge half at 
least of the entire School Army cost to education, but it 
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seems simpler to present that as a free gift to America, as 
no other country has it. 


LL this at first seems a staggering sum of money, 

and it is. But the United States is spending in 

this year A.D. for purely educational purposes nine hun- 

dred million dollars. This item will at the present rate of 

increase pass the billion dollar mark in 1918. And with 

all it is the best investment we are making. It is per- 
manent. 

There is much talk about “educating officers for our 
army.” There is the same illusion about this that there 
is about the summer soldiers who are not soldiers. It 
seems to be the idea that if a student drills twice a week 
for a bare forty-five minutes, he is, upon graduation in 
academic studies, at once suspected of being an “army 
officer.” It seems not to matter at all that this “officer” 
never pitched a tent; never saw an army; never saw an 
army camp; never heard a cannon; never fired an army 
rifle; never marched enough to get the wobble out of his 
legs; does not know what discipline means; is entirely 
innocent of sanitation, and has no idea of anything mili- 
tary beyond the most rudimentary company drill. A 
fitting “officer” he would be for the verdant summer sol- 
dier! 

The government has been working industriously and 
advertising extensively for years to get recruits for the 
Regular army. The limit seems to have been reached. 


The Regular army cannot apparently be increased be- 
yond the number set by the Chamberlain bill. The men 
simply cannot be had. The Continental Army plan of 
Secretary Garrison, admirable in the scope of its con- 
ception, “died a-borning” because it became clear that 


full-grown Americans would not volunteer for army ser- 
vice even for one-fourth the time necessary to make sol- 
diers worth while of themselves. It ought to be equally 
clear that militia enlistments will cease as soon as the 
militiamen are required to leave their business long 
enough to even start toward efficient training. And 
Americans are not going seriously to consider, much less 
accept, forced service. Voluntary enlistment alone will 
furnish our soldiers, or we shall have no army. 

There are literally thousands upon thousands of youths 
in this country wanting an education; wanting to do 
something, but not knowing how to set about it. There 
are other thousands who have certain opportunities, but 
will not accept what they have; they want action. There 
are other thousands and thousands who have partial op- 
portunity, but would embrace the chance of betterment 
with great enthusiasm. There are thousands who want 
a chance at being army officers. There are two and 
three-quarter million boys in the United States between 
the ages of fifteen and eighteen years all the time. These 
boys are seldom fit for industry before they are nineteen 
or twenty and never as a class. The years up to that 
time should be given to education and growth. From 
fifteen to eighteen is the empty space in the lives of boys. 
They who are idle suffer shamefully, and much of ovr 
crime starts here. The.high school, from no faults of its 
own, holds only about two per cent of them. This is the 
age when the love of adventure and romance is great- 
est. It is the plastic-formative time in which they are 
most easily directed along proper lines of growth. They 
long to do things. Nothing appeals to them so much as 
‘soldiering. It is the time to teach them. 

Let Uncle Sam say: “Boys, here is your chance. Uncle 
‘Sam offers you three years of the best education 
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and physical development to be had anywhere in the 
world, and it doesn’t cost you a cent. You can get a good 
general education: you can learn any trade or calling you 
want to, under the best teachers and most practical con- 
ditions. If you make good, plenty of places will be wait- 
ing for you when you graduate. You will be able to make 
your way anywhere you go. You can hold down a job 
in the front ranks. You will have a fair chance to go to 
West Point and become an army officer if you like that 
life. The door of opportunity is standing open to you. 
At the end of three years you will come out straight and 
upstanding as a West Pointer. You will be as good a 
soldier as walks the earth. 

“Your obligation for all this is to take up arms for 
your country in case of war within twenty years of 
your graduation. But you are under this same obligation 
whether you are trained and educated in the American 
School Army or not. So, do you want a good education, 
a fine healthy body, and the ability to be independent 
in the world—Free?” And the volunteers would by far 
exceed the hundred thousands contemplated. And this 
is the solution of recruiting. Give the boys of America 
what they so much need and desire and they will fill the 
ranks to overflowing. It is the rational thing to do. 

“Intensive training” talked about as a way of making 
soldiers quickly is simply “speeding up.” It is excusable 
only in the face of dire necessity. It is like the other 
speeding up processes so righteously condemned in our 
industries. Our army men must recognize this and know 
that the final results will not justify it. The whole idea 
that by any hocus pocus a soldier can be “made while 
you wait” must be discarded as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. We have the time and the money both to 
permit our soldiers to develop along right lines—to grow 
into soldiers. We cannot afford to rush. To make haste 
slowly, to persist along right lines, is our next national 
lesson. It is a good place to learn it in growing an army. 
The best army can only be made that way. 

If it is objected that twenty-three years is a long 
time to wait for an army, let it be noted that our two 
present systems require five years for working out. That 
at the end of ten years the American School Army plan 
will provide more soldiers than the other two and of much 
higher efficiency, and if thought necessary, the number at 
any time may be increased. 

So far the American School Army has been considered 
purely on its merits as a military proposition. It is, as 
clearly demonstrated, by far the cheapest and most 
cfficient army for this country purely as an army. 

But its greatest importance lies in its enormous use- 
fulness educationally. If it is adopted, it will be the 
most important addition to our vast general education 
ever made or possible to make at one time. Because our 
difficulty industrially lies just here. Our fathers very 
largely knew trades, and knew them exceedingly well. 
Our artisans, except machinists, today do not compare 
favorably with those of fifty years ago, as to skill and 
artistry. Our fathers knew what we only half know, or 
know not at all. That is, that every man is better for 
knowing a trade whether he uses it or not; that educat- 
ing hands greatly helps to educate the brain. We arrived 
where we are in civilization by our hands. Our enormous 
natural wealth as a nation has enabled us to idle too 
much, "It »s paid better to exploit our resources than 
to labor, mess put on a paper collar and enticed us. 

ave? ort gotten how to work. We have got to learn 
ny ll be infinitely the better for it. 
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Highlands below Anthony’s Nose 


A VACATION IN THE HUDSON VALLEY 


BY WALLACE HOWLAND 


si T IS a pretty generally accepted fact,” says a writer 


4 in Current Opinion, “that, if you want your motor 
car to run well, you must keep it oiled and in whack. 
One hour of hard usage to a car in bad condition will do 
it more damage and consequently cause you more loss 
than a year of constant usage when the car is in good 
shape. 

“Tt is only of late years 
that employers and em- 
ployees have come to re- 
gard the human factor in 
the same way. Business is 
no longer geared low—it is 
high gear from beginning 
to end; and keeping the 
human factor in whack at 
best physically and mental- 
ly has become an essential 
aim in every department of 
modern life. This ex- 
plains the welfare depart- 
ments of big business, the 
training schools, the vaca- 
tion camps. Human fitness 
to jump with zest at work 
has been cleared of senti- 
mental considerations and 
is now regarded as one of 








how and where to spend it. Since this is a problem that 
faces practically every family at this time of the year, 
Harper’s Weekly will discuss, in this and several ensuing 
issues, the advantages of various vacation possibili- 
ties. 

For the family living in the east, or within financial 
striking distance of it, there 





: is no finer vacation district 
than the historic Hudson. 
For one thing, the summer 
climate is enjoyable and 
the air invigorating. For 
another, the region is re- 
plete with historic associa- 
tion. It was along this 
stream that Robert Fulton 
navigated the first steam- 
ship, two hundred years 
after Hendrik Hudson had 
first sailed his Dutch sloop 
into New York bay. Along 
the river lie the United 
States Military Academy 
at West Point; the Catskill 
Mountains, where Rip Van 
Winkle lived—and slept; 
‘Stony Point, where “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne led a 


* 
>Aure * 
” 





the aims of good business. 
In other words, the golden 
rule is now regarded as a sane, sensible, necessary thing, 
where it used to be preached as a sentimental theory. 
Vacation is no longer regarded as a waste of time. It is 
a business asset.” The economic value of a vacation be- 
ing generally recognized, the question simply becomes— 


The Hudson Highlands 


charge against the British 
garrison; and Sleepy Hol- 
low, where Irving’s headless horseman galloped with 
Ichabod Crane. 

In addition to possessing a desirable climate and an 
association with events and legends, the Hudson river 
district has a further asset as a vacation ground. It is 
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A scene in the Catskill Mountains 


On one moun- 


adapted to all sorts of vacation lovers. 
tain crest there is a dense forest for the man who likes 
to spend his vacation under a tent; on another there is a 
modern hotel for him who prefers to take his glimpses 


of nature from an easy chair on the veranda. On one 
side of Lake Placid there are wildernesses; on the other, 
golf links and tennis courts. The Hudson river districts 
offer boating, fishing, riding, camping—every possible in- 
ducement to the vacationist. 

It was on a fishing trip that Washington Irving wrote 
this unforgetable description of the beauty of the district 
of which we are speaking: 

“Tt was one of those wild streams that lavish, among 
our romantic solitudes, unheeded beauties enough to fill 
the sketch-book of a hunter of the picturesque. Some- 
times it would leap down rocky shelves, making small 
cascades, over which the trees threw their broad balanc- 
ing sprays, and long nameless weeds hung in fringes from 
the impending banks, dripping with diamond drops. 
Sometimes it would brawl] and fret along a ravine in the 
matted shade of a forest, filling it with murmurs, and 
after this termagant career would steal forth into open 
day with the most placid, demure face imaginable, as I 
have seen some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after 
filling her home with uproar and ill-humor, come 
dimpling out of doors, swimming and curtseying and 
smiling upon all the world. 

“How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide at such 
times through some bosom of green meadow-land among 
the mountains, where the quiet was only interrupted by 


the occasional tinkling of a bell from the lazy cattle 
among the clover or the sound of a woodcutter’s axe from 
the neighboring forest!” 


HIS is the district that beckons to the undecided 

vacationist: a district with a summer climate that is 
excellent—a district with a host of rich associations— 
and a district with opportunities to enjoy all forms of 
vacation outings. Many people may turn for their rest 
to other districts. Some may prefer a land farther re- 
moved from civilization; others a beach by the ocean. 
But to those who select the valley of the historic Hud- 
son there will come satisfaction quite as real. Con- 
venience, history, and variety—but more than all, beauty. 
“Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson,” says 
Washington Irving, “must remember the Catskill moun- 
tains. They are a dismembered branch of the great Ap- 
palachian family, and are seen away to the west of the 
river, swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over 
the surrounding country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed, every hour of the day produces 
some change in the magical hues and shapes of these 
mountains; and they are regarded by all the good wives, 
far and near, as perfect barometers. When the weather 
is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, 
and print their bold outlines on the clear evening sky; 
but sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is cloud- 
less, they will gather a hood of gray vapors about their 
summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will 
glow and light up like a crown of glory.” 
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CONCERNING RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE 


BY P. H. CALLAHAN 


Chairman Commission on Religious Prejudices, Knights of Columbus 


the Catholic Church continues unabated in many 

sections of the United States. In some com- 
munities business is being done along denominational 
lines, elections are made to turn on the religion of candi- 
dates, disputes arise among workmen in shops and fac- 
tories, and, withal, Catholics and Protestants are, as 
Americans, in a rather quarrelsome and distrustful at- 
titude toward one another. 

This is unfortunate. No permanent good will come 
of it. The one-sided discussion is too inflammatory; it 
is too full of sound and fury; it lacks reason and fair- 
ness; and it is too intolerant for any change of convic- 
tion based on argument. We shall simply have to await 
a saner attitude. 

The Commission on Religious Prejudices of the 
Knights of Columbus was formed for the purpose of see- 
ing if we could not, despite fundamental religious dif- 
ferences, come together with our brother Americans of 
other creeds and of no creed, and strive for a better and 
closer civic communion. Its inspiration was Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden’s article “The Anti-Papal Panic” which 
appeared in Harper’s Weekly of July 18, 1914. 

This is a large task we have set ourselves, but we are 
not discouraged. There is much still to be done to make 
this country what the founders of it dreamed it might be; 
and one of those dreams was of a republic where Church 
and State should be politically divorced, and where every 
man should be privileged to live his life and to seek his 
happiness, under the law, without persecution for either 
his political or his religious opinions. 

To inject the poison of religious prejudice and hate 
into the work of carrying out the vision of the founders 
of the republic will not only tend to hold us back, but it 
will destroy that harmony which is so essential in a 
democracy in which all alike are supposed to share polit- 
ical privileges. When Richard Cobden said to John 
Bright, “(Come with me; there are in England women and 
children dying with hunger,” he did not stop to inquire 
what Bright’s religious views might be. 

As citizens, we are Americans first. We are just as 
proud of our country and as solicitous for its welfare as 
any of our disagreeing brethren. We do not wish to 
quarrel with them. We wish to leave them alone in the 
faith of their fathers, as we ask them to leave us alone 
in ours. Religion needs to be encouraged rather than re- 
tarded. The time is not favorable for bickerings. There 
are those who are able and willing to destroy who are 
impotent to construct. 

We do not suspect our brother Americans of other 
faiths of ulterior motives, and we wish them to know 
that we have none ourselves. From the beginning of the 
government we have voted for candidates for office 
without asking their religious persuasion. I hope we 
may be pardoned, however, if we scratch the candidate 
who runs for office on a platform which declares that he 
will not, vote for any Catholic no matter what his quali- 
fications. He violates the letter and spirit of the con- 
stitution; he would give us free speech and a free press, 
about which he boasts so much, but he would deprive us 
of the ballot, the expression of their fruits. He has sur- 


Tis widespread agitation against Catholics and 


rendered to a secret conclave that conscience which he so 
boldly asserts we have surrendered to the Pope. He 
would not dare defy his dark-lantern organization. 

We would be equally against him if in his platform or 
public declarations he announced the same kind of pro- 
scription against any man of any other faith or of no 
faith. Not only is it the duty of Catholics to refuse to 
support such men, but it is equally the duty of every 
law-abiding American. Lincoln refused to join the 
Know-Nothing party. When the soldiers of the Con- 
tinental army wounded the feelings of his French and 
Catholic allies by celebrating Guy Fawkes Day, Wash- 
ington issued an order, couched in the severest terms, 


reminding his soldiers how ill-timed was such bigotry. 


“At this juncture,” he said, “and under such circum- 
stances, to insult their religion is so monstrous as not to 
be tolerated for a second; indeed, instead of offering the 
most remote insult, it is our duty to address public 
thanks to them.” 

I speak within bounds when I say that Catholics were 
the first to welcome the separation of Church and State 
in this country. They had seen the unwisdom of mixing 
politics and religion in the Old World, and they gladly 
welcomed the change. DeTocqueville, a Catholic his- 
torian, whose work Democracy in America is accepted 
everywhere, vouches for the truth of this after a survey 
of the early conditions in this country. 

Catholics, of course, are not all alike. They are 
human, with their share of human frailties. Many of 
them are hewers of wood and drawers of water. They 
are performing a very necessary work in the world, and 
they have not the time to acquire intellectuality’ nor 
the training which teaches government of the passions. 
They cannot look with calm indifference upon the work 
of strife. Their religion is something sacred with most 
of them, and an attack on it, on their mothers, and on 
their priests, naturally arouses human passion. It is 
hardly to be expected of human nature that it will listen 
to indecent falsehoods which attack wholesale the virtue 
of priesthood and womanhood, and see such falsehoods 
printed and spread broadcast, without feeling outraged. 
Their priests represent to them not only the annointed 
ministers of their religion, but in many cases, shepherds 
of peace and sympathy and helpfulness. Some of these 
priests fall; ministers of all denominations fall; but they 
are few compared with the great body of the clergy; and 
no Catholic would be so low as to take the platform and 
denounce a whole creed because of the misfortune of a 
fallen brother. 

We have often been asked why, if the charges brought 
against us by these lecturers and newspapers are untrue, 
we do not prosecute for slander. We have had some of 
the ablest lawyers search the law-books, and we are ad- 
vised that in hardly eny state is there any redress for 
libel or slander against a whole class of citizens. The 
law only reaches slander or libel against the individual 
citizen. 

More than once when we thought we had hot-headed 
outbreaks on the part of our own people under control, 
they have broken out with more violence than ever. 
In one case recently in the south, a week of anti-Catholic 
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lectures had gone by without disturbance, when a letter 
appeared in a local paper purporting to come from a 
southern woman, asking what had become of the chivalry 
of southern manhood. It was a stirring appeal, and had 
its effect. We were afterwards informed that this com- 
munication emanated from a man, a member of the op- 
position, whose intolerance of all things Catholic was 
well known. We have no harsh words for such fanatics; 
but we could wish they owned to a little more of the 
milk of human kindness. 

Our religion is not American, but it is not un-American. 
It is universal—what the word catholic means. It has 
never been bounded by national boundary lines. But we 
owe no civil allegiance to our church or to its head. How 
often must we assert this? Catholics fought in the Civil 
War on both sides, as they are fighting today in Europe. 
Father Ryan, the poet priest of the south, wrote verses 
that were filled with devotion to the southern cause, and 
Archbishop Hughes was the valued adviser of Lincoln. 
Lincoln’s letters of appreciation to Archbishop Hughes 
may be read in Nicolay and Hay’s Works of Lincoln. 
These Catholic priests acted according to their political 
lights. They owed no civil allegiance to Rome. Cardinal 
Gibbons is openly opposed to woman suffrage; many 
Catholic priests and prelates throughout the country are 
just as openly in favor of it. Cardinal Gibbons is op- 
posed to the absolute prohibition of the liquor traffic; he 
favors restrictive measures. Father Curran of Wilkes- 
barre attends the National Prohibition Convention ani 
pleads. for prohibition. How foolish, then, to say that 
sixteen millions of Catholics can be politically controlled 
by the Pope. The charge itself is absurd. In our Com- 
mission on Religious Prejudices we are all divided 
politically. There are hardly any two members who 
think alike. The day when the wily politician could 
pretend to deliver the “Catholic” vote has gone by. 

There are several charges brought against Catholics 
as a body that are not without foundation. We have 
been altogether too backward in those social and civic 
movements which have of late taken such hold on the 
imagination and patriotism of Americans. We are rather 
conservative, and conservatism has not been the vogue 
of late in our country. As a body, we are given too little 
to the intellectual side of life. That has been already re- 
ferred to. 

Again, we have been beset by appeals from Catholic 
politicians who have used prejudice against us as a foil 
for the advancement of selfish ambitions. Many of our 
best Catholics have hesitated to take part in active 
politics out of a feeling that the question of their re- 
ligion might be dragged into the contest. But this has 
not deterred less sensitive souls. This religious proscrip- 
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tion has helped into public office some of our least worthy 
representatives. It takes no account of the character of 
the candidate—and the rule, of course, works both ways. 
But why condemn all for the misdeeds of some? 


LARGE percentage of our people are Irish. They take 
naturally to politics, and while they have their 
faults, one of their chief virtues is their loyalty. Their 
fathers were persecuted for their religious opinions in their 
country, and they quickly resent and naturally unionize 
against like conditions in a country whose constitution 
guarantees them against such proscription. For over a 
century an Irish Catholic could not sit in the House of 
Commons; he could not hold any office; he could be a 
common soldier in the ranks, but he could not hold the 
humblest office or commission; he could not bring a suit 
in court; he could not even give his evidence for anybody 
else in court; he could not sit on a jury; he could not 
vote; he could not administer the estate of a friend; he 
could not practise either as a physician or as a lawyer; 
he could not travel five miles from his domicile without 
a government permit; he could not quit his own dwelling 
between sunset and sunrise. If a father sent his son to a 
Catholic school he was fined $100 a week; the school- 
master was fined $25, and for the third offense was 
hung. If a priest married a Catholic, the priest was pun- 
ishable with death, and the marriage was void in law. 
The Irishman could not lift his hand or use his brain 
without violating some law. And yet, after centuries of 
such persecution we laugh at him for his ignorance. It 
was a crime for him to learn anything. His native wit 
and his indomitable will were the only things that kept 
him alive during those centuries of oppression. 

“Entirely without one fragment of historical exag- 
geration,” said Lord Chief Justice Coleridge from the 
bench, in the case of Ramsey vs. Foote, “I may say 
that the penal laws which were enforced in Ireland were 
unparalleled in the history of the world. They existed 
one hundred and fifty years; they produced upon the 
religious convictions of the Irish people absolutely no 
effect whatever. Everything possible by law short of 
actual extermination and personal violence was done, 
and done without the smallest effect. No doubt, there- 
fore, persecution, unless it is far more thoroughgoing than 
anyone in this age would stand, is, speaking generally, 
of no avail.” 

We do not want to repeat these things in this land of 
the free. This is the twentieth century. Surely the 
progress of civilization means something. Let us have a 
government wherein the poor and the rich, the high and 
the low, “the very leper shrinking from the sun,” may 
receive justice. 


MIRTH 


THIS, of the rules that we may try, 
Is the neatest I have known: 

If a mote be in your neighbor’s eye— 
A beam be in your own! 


—WITTER BYNNER. 





THE RISING COST OF BALLPLAYERS 


Boston sold Tris Speaker to 
Cleveland for $50,000 plus two » : | , ; 
lesser players—the record price ‘ man hig As a star of great price Eddie 


Collins is second to Speaker. 

: & 4 Connie Mack. got $50,000 for 

ete vis pc aga oie Collins from the White Sox 
sidered high baseball finance 





There was no price-tag on Frank Baker, Bennie Kauff, the playboy of the western 
but it is said his home-run_ services world, brought $35,000 in this season’s 
cost the New York Americans $35,000 baseball market. He is now a Giant 
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VERSE OF 


LANES 
BY ALFRED NOYES 


5 lee great roads are all grown over 
That seemed so firm and white. 
The deep black forests have buried them. 
How should I walk aright? 
How should I thread these tangled mazes, 
Or grope to that far-off light? 
I stumble around the thickets and they turn me 
Back to the thickets and the night. 


Yet, sometimes, at a word, an elfin password, 
(O, thin, deep, sweet with beaded rain!) 

There sparkles, through a mist of ragged robin, 
An old lost April-colored lane, 

That leads me from myself; at a whisper, 
Where the strong limbs thrust in vain, 

At a breath, if my heart help another heart, 
A path shines out for me again,— 


A thin thread, a rambling lane for lovers, 
To the dawn of a sky-drenched May, 

Where the white dropping flakes wet our faces 
As we lift them to the bloom-bowed spray. 

O, Master, should we ask Thee, then, for high-roads, 
Or down upon our knees and pray 

That Thou wouldst ever lose us in Thy little lanes, 
And lead us by a wandering way? 


BARGAINS 
BY RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER 


ere its cramped couch of murky amethyst 
Manhattan loomed, gilt towers and parapets 
A jumbled mass of giant silhouettes 
Shrouded by urban morning’s tarnished mist— 
What scene more pregnant to the satirist 
Than this vast sheol built by marionettes 
Whose strings are their own fancied needs, and debts 
Owed to the millionaire philanthropist? 


“For less than thirty dollars, it was bought— 
All of that island—so the records run,” 
Drawled out a bronzed old seaman. “Folks allow, 
I reckon, ’twas a bargain price. Aye, naught, 
In truth, for woodlands singing in the sun; 
But who with eyes would buy what it is now?” 


“THEY BROUGHT ME BITTER 
NEWS TO HEAR” 


BY WITTER BYNNER 


HEY told me, Jack, that you were dead 
How could I answer what they said 

Or stay indoors that night to look 

In any face or any book!— 

I fumbled at the pasture-bars, 

I climbed the hill and faced the stars. 


ie. DAY 


Then from a little town that lay 

As if it touched the Milky Way 

You followed me when I looked back 
And I laughed for joy because you, Jack, 
Were death forever and for aye 

And left me nothing sad to say. 


LOVELETTERS AT AUCTION 
BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


‘t - OLD, or knight or king, 

Each feared that Time would bring 
Unto the block his head. 

Rest peacefully, ye dead: 

Yours was a gentle crime. 

Now to the block by Time 

(Praise the collector’s art!) 

Is brought one’s heart. 


JUST A SPRING POEM 
BY BERTON BRALEY 


PRING’S here again with her lures that are various, 
Off on the wings of enchantment to carry us; 
Pan blows his pipes and our human society 
Tosses away all its winter propriety, 
Joins in a dance that is blithely hilarious. 


Sourest of grouches grow fondly gregarious, 
Warmed by the magic of charms multifarious, 
Thrilled with a spirit of glad inebriety, 
Spring’s here again! 


Cupid endeavors to hoodwink and marry us, 
Pangs of the wanderlust trouble and harry us, 
Yet it’s all part of the vernal variety, 
Vanished is weariness, boredom, satiety, 
Are we downhearted?—How foolish to query us, 
Spring’s here again! 


CLOUDS 
BY JOHN DRINKWATER 


ECAUSE a million voices call 
Across the earth distractedly, 
Because the thrones of reason fall 
And beautiful battalions die, 
My mind is like a madrigal 
Played on a lute long since put by. 


In common use my mind is still 
Eager for every lovely thing, 

The solitudes of tarn and hill, 
Bright birds with honesty to sing, 

Bluebells and primroses that spill 
Cascades of color on the spring; 


But now my mind that gave to these 

Gesture and shape, color and song, 
Goes hesitant and ill at ease 

And the old touch is truant long, 
Because the continents and seas 

Are loud with lamentable wrong. 
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THE INDEPENDENT HAS AGQUIRED 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


[This memorandum was given to the daily press on Friday, April 28] 


after fifty-nine years of existence, it ts to be incorporated in The Independent. 
This brings together two of the oldest and best known of American weekly 
periodicals. 

The Independent is sixty-eight years old, “Harper's Weekly” fifty-nine. The older 
periodical has during all its history been associated with a single family. The present 
editor, Hamilton Holt, is the grandson of the founder, Henry C. Bowen. Two and a half 
years ago Mr. Holt was joined in the ownership and management of The Independent 
by William B. Howland, for twenty-three years publisher of “The Outlook,” and his two 
sons, Karl V. S. Howland and Harold J. Howland, who had also been associated with “The 
Outlook” in the advertising and editorial fields. 

“Harper’s Weekly” was for fifty-six years one of the well-known group of peri- 
odicals published by the famous house of Harper and Brothers. Prior to and during the 
last presidential campaign it was edited by Colonel George Harvey, who was the first 
publicist to propose and urge the nomination and election of Woodrow Wilson as Presi- 
dent. 

For the past three years “Harper’s Weekly” has been owned by an independent cor- 
poration, and has been edited by Norman Hapgood, the former editor of “Collier’s 
Weekly.” 

The incorporation of “Harper’s Weekly” in The Independent is a logical event. The 
purpose and spirit of the two periodicals have been similar from the beginning. Both have 
had for their prime functions the treatment and interpretation of the current history of 
the world, and the cultivation of sound opinion on the questions of the day. Both peri- 
odicals have not feared to be radical and to utter vigorous editorial views even when they 
were most unpopular. If at any time in the last sixty years a librarian or well-informed 
reader had been asked to name the leading American periodicals, he would certainly 
have mentioned among the foremost The Independent and “Harper’s Weekly.” These 
two, as friendly rivals, have always stood for the best in American life, for purity in poli- 
tics, for social reform, for national progress, for high ideals in literature and art. The 
eighty-six volumes of The Independent and the sixty-two volumes of “Harper’s Weekly” 
form a contemporary history of the United States and of the world of extraordinary value, 
a treasury of information of current events and opinions such as few libraries are fortu- 
nate to possess. 

To “Harper’s Weekly” belongs the honor of publishing the essays of George William 
Curtis, the cartoons of Thomas Nast, and the farces of William Dean Howells, while The 
Independent has credit for publishing the editorials of Horace Greeley, the sermons of 
Henry Ward Beecher, and the poetry of Tennyson, Lowell, Whittier, Browning and 
Kipling. 


* TL sieeve WEEKLY” has been acquired by the Independent Corporation, and, 
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Eat What You Like 


It is just as easy to eat what youlike and haveit with you, asto eat 
what you like and have it disagree with you. | It is all a matter of the way 
3 you eat---combinations of f etc. Eating isa science. If this is under- 
CoLoNn HyGiene stood, you need have no fear. You may eat what you like. How to get 
eee yourself i in shape to do this is told in a book which explains all about 

KELLOGS and digestion. It tells how to rid yourself of indigestion, constipation ms 

all similar ills, It tells how danger and discomfort from injudicious eating 

may be avoided and done away with for alltime. It tells you how to 

eat so that you will not have the slightest fear of food disagreeing 

ee, with ~~. Fa yo rtp ~ apa in ahs will put re wnat 

on your feet---show you how to live re y so you wi in the 

GOOD HEALTH \ pink of condition ‘ll | the time---and do away with all your discom- 
2104 Washington St., forts. No more headaches, backaches, or otherills of this kind. The change 
Battle Creek, Mich. x is accomplished by natural means only---care in eating and proper exercise, 
restand sleep---no drugs. The book is thoroughly scientific; yet its direc- 
tions are so simple that anyone may easily follow them. The og is one 
of the greatest medical authorities living. Write forthis book today. Tear 
out and mail the coupon at once. Upon receipt of it the book wi be sent 
all charges prepaid for your free examination, After looking it ome, 

if you find the book is not whatyou want, return it at our expense. 

examination does not cost you a pens. ‘If you keep the book, you at 

8 us only $2--a very low price for so valuable a work. Send for it NOW. 

, Get rid of the danger of indigestion for all time. Mail the coupon today, 
Send No Money---Just the Coupon 


Send me, all charges oe _ XN 
“Colon Hygiene. : fte 5 XN ee 
days, J will either re men "$2 or . 
returh we book at your expense. 


Address 














Did you ever meet an 


Alligator Pear? 


The alligator pear is not vicious— 
won’t even bite (though frequently 
bitten) and does not look like the pic- 
ture at all. The alligator pear is an- 
other of those subtropical delicacies 
which some western farmers are fond 
of growing to tickle the palates of dis- 
criminating people. Folks who like 
them gladly pay as much as fifty cents 
the pear—some profit for the grower! 


You ought to know more 
about the West--- 


“, We believe the Pacific Slope quite the most interesting section of 
oN the United States—and that is why Sunset Magazine is pub- 
Bn lished. We have to keep posted on the West because we 
% make it our business to give free, accurate, reliable in- 
formation about the whole Pacific Slope Country, its 
lands and resources, what to see, how to see it, where 
to stop, the automobile highways, etc., a service 
that we are quite proud of, because we’ve helped 
thousands to know the West better. Perhaps 
we can help you. The coupon is easily clip- 

ped. Send it along now! 


Sunset Magazine 


THE ONLY NATIONAL MAGAZINE P UBLISHED 
IN THE WEST 


“”y 


IS interesting---make 
‘ey *. us prove it ! 
96 op. a @ 
%, be: fue 
Gt % oy, 
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ASK THE MOTOR EDITOR 
ANYTHING YOU WANT TO 
KNOW CONCERNING CARS, 
ACCESSORIES OR MAKERS 




















Please say you saw it in Harper’s Weekly 





THE JEWS AND 
IMMIGRATION 


(Continued from page 519) 


Duma. On the contrary, seven 
pages of it are taken up with the 
protests of the Duma against the 
treatment which has been accord- 
ed to the Jews during the pres- 
ent war, and three pages are occupied 
with an abstract of the noble speech 
of Baron Rosen in the Council of the 
Empire in favor of a humane atti- 
tude. 

(5) You declare: “If it” [the pro- 
gressive bloc] “is unable to put this 
program into effect after a victorious 
war it will be in no small degree due 
to the feeling kept alive by the. 
American Jews, the most politically 
active of whom are pro-German in 
sympathy.” 

Permit me again to say that you 
are misinformed. Those American 
Jews who are responsible for this 
book, who were engaged in the cam- 
paign for the abrogation of the Rus- 
sian treaty, who are seeking to pro- 
tect their brethren from oppression, 
are not, with but few exceptions, pro- 
German in sympathy. They are 
strictly neutral between the belliger- 
ents, so far as their public attitude is 
concerned. Privately many of them 
are strongly pro-Ally in their senti- 
ments. They are not, however, de- 
terred by threats like those which 
have been the Russian stock-in-trade 
for the past thirty years. They will 
continue to inform the world of the 
treatment to which their brethren 
are subjected. They will not cease 
to defend the integrity of American 
citizenship. Nor will they content 
themselves with promises as to what 
may or may not be done in the re- 
mote future. 

The Russian government could to- 
morrow convert all the Jews of the 
world into friends and well-wishers, 
if it emancipated the Jews from the 
oppression to which they have been 
subjected, and are today subjected, 
at its hands. The Jews have entire 
confidence in the people of Russia, 
but as to the government of Russia, 
its record constitutes one black page 
of persecution. When that shall have 
been obliterated, and the Jews of 
Russia shall be accorded the rights of 
manhood, it will not be necessary for 
“a journal of civilization” to make 
propaganda for Russia. The Jews 
themselves would herald her act of 
justice throughout the ends of the 
earth. 
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ART IN ART TITLES 


BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


T GIVES the average consumer of 
art a good deal of solid satis- 
faction to find a picture well named. 
The layman likes to feel that his ex- 
istence is recognized; that the paint- 
er is willing to meet him hospitably 
at the temple’s threshold. Such titles 
as “A Study,” “Portrait of a Man,” 
“A Nude” or “An Interior” set up an 
irritating barrier of professionalism 
in the way of the humble consumer's 
appreciation. He wonders whether 
the artist was too lazy or merely too 
prosaically minded to think of a bet- 
ter title; and a disagreeable suspicion 
may even linger that the self-centred 
technician is snubbing somebody who 
doesn’t belong to the circle of the 
elect. 

The truest philosophy for picture 
titles, perhaps, was that laid down 
by Whistler. By the pragmatic test 
it worked the best, proving itself in 
such inspirations as “Songs on Stone” 
for a collection of lithographs, “Noc- 
turnes” for night scenes, and, in the 
field of protraiture, titles so happy 
as “The Little Rose of Lyme Regis,” 
“Phryne the Superb” and “La Prin- 
cesse du Pays de la Porcelaine.” 

In a letter to the patron who ¢on- 
tributed the name “Nocturnes,” 
Whistler jauntily explained a few 
prime principles of his art of 
nomenclature: 

“T can’t thank you too much for 
the name ‘Nocturnes’ as the title for 
my moonlights. You have no idea 
what an irritation it proves to the 
critics, and consequent pleasure to 
me; besides it is really so charming 
and does so poetically say all I 
want to say and no more than I 
wish.” 

To express poetically just what the 
artist means—is not that the true 
function of a felicitous title? Wheth- 
er it irritates the critics or not is, of 
course, a matter of small concern to 
the public. We can lay that, point 
aside and proceed with the more im- 
portant line of the argument. 

“T know,” Whistler confessed, 
“that many good people think my 
nomenclature funny and myself ‘ec- 
centric.’ Yes, ‘eccentric’ is the ad- 
jective they find for me. The vast 
majority of English folk cannot and 
will not consider a picture as a pic- 
ture apart from any story which it 
may be supposed totell. . . . As 
music is the poetry of sound, so is 





painting the poetry of sight, and the 
subject matter has nothing to do 
with harmony of sound or color.” 

No consumer who can respond to | 
the poetry in painting will flinch at 
accepting this definition. All that 
most of us ask is to feel assured that 
the painter is not a mere technician | 
—we plead that he have something 
to show us besides technique; and it | 
is not at all necessary that this extra | 
something be a “story.” 

Of his picture “A Harmony in 
Gray and Gold” Whistler remarked 
that he had only to write under it, 
“Father, dear father, come home 
with me now!” to make the painting 
become the “picture of the year.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, men and 
women of taste resent being talked 
down to in a picture title quite as 
much as in a speech or a piece of 
writing. We are zealous to see art 
maintain its dignity; and our only 
prayer to the painter is, in the im- 
mortal words of Stalky: “Don’t be 
so filthy technical.” We like to flat- 
ter ourselves that we are capable of 
appreciating the poetry of life, what- 
ever the medium in which it happens 
to be expressed; but we loathe pro- 
fessionalism and care a great deal 
less for mediums than for results. 
We would justly resent seeing 
Shakespeare’s passage that ends— 


tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing 


bear the label, “An Exercise in Al- 
literation,” or one of Poe’s poems de- 
scribed as “Stunt, Featuring Sound 
of the Letter ‘L’.” Then why is it 
not reasonable and just to maintain 
that we have a right to expect as 
much consideration from the painter 
as from the poet? 

Nothing does more to create a 
bond of friendliness between the 
artist and the layman than such 
pregnant titles as M. Rodin’s “The 
Hand of God,” or Whistler’s “Songs 
on Stone.” Quite as happy after 
their own fashion are some of the 
labels to be found in this year’s 
snring academy in New York: Ser- 
» wt. Kendall’s “Quest,” Horatio 
Wakzer’s “De Profundis,” Bellows’s 
“The Sawdust Trail.” They tell 
enough, but not too much, and tell it 





poeticasly. 
Please say you saw it in Harper’s Weekly 
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— Riverside Inn 


SARANAC NEW YORK 
In the Heart of the Adirondacks 

_ Located in the most beautiful section of 
New York State, those who love pine woous 
and hills will find here rest and recreation. 

_A country club provides for golf and ten- 
nis; launches may be secured for a trip 
through the entire chain of Saranac Lakes 
and the angler may fish to his heart’s con- 
tent in waters close to the Inn. 

The ‘‘tired business man’’ may have his 
much needed rest and still keep in touch 
with his business. 

Excellent mountain roadways through val- 
ley overhung with pine-clad hillsides offer 
ideal tours for automobilists. A garage is 
located close to the hotel. 

Riverside Inn is the leading all-the-year- 
round hotel in the Adirondacks and has un- 
excelled cuisine and service. Easy of access 
by rail or Hudson River steamers. A de- 
scriptive folder with rates and plans showing 
location of rooms (all outside) will be mailed 
on request. Address: 


E. C. PINE, Manager 


Lake Bonaparte in the Adirondacks 
Primeval forests and varied shore lines make 
Lake Bonaparte the Ideal Summer resort—and 
a combination of modern conveniences, unex- 
celled cuisine, excellent service, and varied 
amusements make The New Hermitage and Cot- 
— the ideal spot to spend a delightful vaca- 
ion. 

Boating, fishing, tennis dancing, an _ ex- 
ceptional bathing beach, delightful walks and 
aute tours through the hills and forest are but 
a few of the healthful recreations to be found 
here. For 22 years this has been the choicest 
vacation spot in the Adirondacks. 

Lake Bonaparte is easy of access for both 
east and west. Write for descriptive booklet 
with rates and railroad fares, ete. 


DAVID SCANLIN, Bonaparte, N. Y. 


Grand View Hotel ) 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Choicest Spot in the Adirondacks 


Nature lovers will find here quiet, rest and 
har greg while those who desire gayety 
will have every pleasure and recreation. 

Home table, fresh garden products in 
abundance, spring water, elevator. Cuisine 
and service unsurpassed. Ballroom, Music, 
Tennis, Boating, and Fishing. 

Easy of access by rail or Hudson River 
steamers. Rates moderate—Write for de- 
scriptive folder and reservations. 


au SHERMAN LAKE 
In the Catskills 
A modern hotel with every convenience 


located in the most picturesque spot in the 
Catskills. 1800 feet elevation. 90 acres of 
beautiful forests. Spring lakes, excellent 
fishing, boating, and water sports. Theatre, 
dance hall and rink. Auto sheds. Auto- 
mobiles for hire. 

Seven beautiful furnished cottages. 

An ideal health and recreation resort easy 
of access from New York and other parts of 
the country. Rates moderate. Write for 


booklet. 
SHERMAN & DE FOREST, Davenport Center, N. Y. 


|Endion-Long Lake) 


Hamilton County, New York 


Endion, Bungalow, and cottages are located on 
the shore of one of the most beautiful Adiron- 
dack lakes. Combines all modern conveniences 
with joys of living close to nature. An ideal 
rest and vacation spot easy of access. 
Mountain climbing, boating, canoeing, bathing, 
tennis, motoring and motor boating, excellent 
hunting and fishing afford varied diversions. 
Unexcelled table and service. 

Illustrated folder on request. 


























Special Rates for Early Season 
Address L.. T. Bissell, Proprietor 








Mountain View 
Cottages 


On beautiful Fourth Lake, mod- 
ern conveniences. As near like 
home as possible. Table supplied 
with fresh fruits, vegetables, milk 
and cream. Home style cooking a 


feature. Booklet 
CHARLE S PETRIE, Old Forge, N. Y. 
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Wake Up, America ! 
To Japanese Preparedness 


Japan and America—-a Contrast 
By CARL CROW 
Author of ‘America and the Philippines” 


Carl Crow, former editor of a 
Toyko newspaper, unveils Japan’s 
imperialistic ambitions that. men- 
ace the Philippines, Hawaii and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 
8vo. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 


“A Masterpiece in Thrills” 
THE RETURN OF FU-MANCHU 
By SAX ROHMER 

Author of “The 
Insidious Dr. 
Fu-Manchu.” 

Here’s an- 
other Fu-Man- 
chu story — 
more _ thrilling 
—more  abso- 
lutely enthrall- 
ing than any- 
thing Sax Rohmer has done be- 
fore. 

By all odds the best detective 
story of many years. 

$1.35 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Other Important Books: 
THE HOME COMING 
By CONSTANCE HOLME 

“Tt is literature of a very high 
order, most unusual work which 
sooner or later must be widely ap- 
preciated at its full value.” 
12mo. $1.40 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


FREY AND HIS WIFE 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 
A rousing tale of old Norway by 
the master of Romanticists. 
12mo. $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE BRIDGE OF DESIRE 


By WARWICK DEEPING 
This powerful novel studies sym- 
pathetically a crisis in the married 
life of a distinguished dramatist. 
12mo. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE COLONIAL HOUSE 


By JOSEPH E. CHANDLER 
The most authoritative and com- 
plete presentation of a type of 
architecture peculiarly American. 
Svo. $2.50 net. Postage, 14 cents. 


THE POLITICAL SHAME OF MEXICO 
By EDWARD I. BELL 

Here is fearlessly and authorita- 
tively disclosed the real status and 
the international ramifications of 
Mexico’s political chaos. 
Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00 net. Postage, 

20 cents. 


LOW COST SUBURBAN HOMES 
Edited by RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Editor of ** House and Garden” 


An indispensable guide for plan- 
ning that ideal little personality- 
home. 
8vo. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
NEW YORK 
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FAMILIES 


BY DON 


FAMILY will do you a lot of 

good, and it is very fortunate 

to be born into a family, rather than 
into an asylum. 

When you are young you are al- 
ways bumping into your family. You 
start out ’cross-lots to El Dorado, 
and your little sister gets in your 
way. Perhaps El Dorado is a cookie 
jar, and your little sister has taken 
the last cookie. 

It is not until years later that the 
comforting thought comes to you 
that it is merely because you had a 
little sister and a mother and a 
father, that there was such a possi- 
bility in the world as a cookie, for 
you. Orphans do not have cookies 
between meals. They eat standard- 
ized mezls, out of standardized dish- 
es, at standardized hours. 

A family teaches you that roses 
grow on thorny stems, but that roses 
grow close to home. It also teaches 
you that. with every delight there is 
a division table.» At the school- 
house they teach the multiplication 
table; at home they teach the divi- 
sion table. A jar full of cookies must 
be divided by five. 

And the nice thing about it is that 
a family teaches this very hard, re- 
lentless, unescapable rule of life in a 
very soft way. Mother rubs you 
soothingly, and says, “That’s a nice 
boy, George. That’s the last cookie, 
and I would give sister half of it, 
that’s a nice boy.” 

Mother kind of eases half a cookie 
away from you for little sister. 

You are lucky that somebody 
didn’t punch your face and take the 
whole cookie. . 

Still, everybody in a family is 
hard on each other, for the reason 
that they rehearse on each other. A 
family is all behind the scenes; there 
are no calcium lights or electric spot- 
lights on your little sister when she 
comes down to breakfast in her 
nightie. You think it is careless; 
you hate little sister’s bare feet; yet 
when you grow up you will pay 
money for a theatre ticket to see 
Marguerite Clark’s bare feet. That 
is funny, too, because there is a whole 
lot more naivete about little sister’s 
bare feet than there is about any- 
body’s commercialized bare feet. 

But a family is all behind the 
scenes, and this teaches you that to 
everybody, on street cars, or in 
stores, there is a behind-the-scenes 


Please say you saw it in Harpera Weekly 
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side. Knowing your own father and 
mother, and how kind they are at 
heart, you give stolid-faced old men 
and old ladies on the street car credit 
for some kindness at heart which 
they don’t show on the surface. 

And, knowing the utter uselessness 
of your sixteen-year-old sister, you 
are suspicious of the beauty of other 
sixteen-year-old queens. You can 
see them lolling late in bed. You 
know women. 

And then you see responsibility 
spring up in little sister. By and by 
she takes a broom seriously. This 
teaches you that there is possibility 
in every clod. 

It is a great thing that we cannot 
run away from our families. (It is 
only in books that any boy ever gets 
more than forty-five miles away 
from home before he ought to.) All 
our lives life is pulling us back and 
telling us to take another look at 
our family, and the kaleidoscope has 
always changed. 

In time we get father and mother 
on their proper pedestals, and no he- 
roes in the world are so heroic; and, 
in time, we come to classify our bar- 
barous little brothers and big broth- 
ers and big and little sisters, all as 
human beings. 

A family is one of the finest things 
into which to be born. 


OVERSHOES 


OversHoEs add ten years to a 
man’s age. 

They break the spirit, and bend the 
shoulders, and add gray hairs. 

I would rather have pneumonia 
than wear overshoes. 

The overshoe habit is worse than 
the drug habit. A pair of overshoes 
is worse than an automobile. When 
you wear overshoes you have to 
spend about four hours a day going 
back after them. Nobody ever re- 
members to wear his overshoes until 
he is six or eight blocks away. 

If you pass a man on the street 
and he suddenly stops and says “My 
God” and turns around and starts 
back, you know he has forgotten his 
overshoes. 

Overshoes would be all right if 
you could afford a caddy to go 
around with you all day and remind 
you to wear them. 

But even then they would be bad 
enough. 
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MOBILIZING THE | 
MANUFACTURERS 


BY HORACE CHAPIN 


A Special Offer is made to 
the Newsstand Buyers of 


VER since the war began Rus- 

sia had had more men available 
for fighting than any other nation 
involved. So inexhaustible has been 
the Tsar’s cannon-fodder supply that 
great losses have resulted only in 
temporary checks. But there was a 
time early in the war when unlimited 
men helped Russia not at all. The 
men were ready to fight, but they 
had no rifles. There were soldiers 
galore, but no cannon for them to 
fire, or else no shells for what can- 
non they did have. That has been 





eo at 





OLELY that they may avoid 


all inconvenience and uncer- 
tainty, at seaside and mountain | 






remedied, but the lesson has been 
bitter. Russia, and with her the 
whole world, has learned that sol- 
diers are useless unless they are 
backed up by a well-organized sys- 
tem of manufacturers. 

To the end that the United States 
may never be forced to go through 
Russia’s humiliating experience, in- 
telligent effort is being made to 
mobilize the industrial equipment of 
this country in time of peace. The 
motive power of the movement is a 
sub-committee of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board created by Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels. Directing the 
activity of the sub-committee, which 
is called the Committce on Industrial 
Preparedness, are Howard E. Coffin 
and W. 8. Gifford. 

The first step of the committee 
was to take an inventory of Ameri- 
can manufacturing resources. Every 
factory in the country will have a 
chance to submit information as to 
its equipment, capacity, availability 
and a host of other details. When 
this information has been received 
and classified, the Committee on In- 


Fill in and send the coupon, with 
or without $1. We will mail you 


resorts, in getting their six issues 
of Vogue that appear during the 
coming summer, Vogue makes 
an offer to Newsstand Buyers. 







subscriptions for less than a six- 
month period (twelve issues) and 
will not do so except for these 
three months, covering that 
period when our readers cannot 
readily obtain copies from their 
newsdealers. 


Vogue’s Special Offer 


the June | st or the June 15th issue 


Vogue does not ordinarily accept 


of Vogue and the 5 following 
numbers, thus sparing you incon- 
», venience and uncertainty in ob- 














dustrial Preparedness will be able to *, taining your copies during the 


provide the government at any time | 4 24% 
with a complete catalog of manufac- oA % summer. 


turing plants that can be called upon. | %& 

The second industrial prepared- 
ness move is this: that every manu- 
facturer who at present is equipped Ho % », 
for making munitions shall produce | “%, %%&% % 


‘*Nine out of ten women copy what the 
tenth does; the tenth is a reader 
of VOGUE”’ 

















° “a 
every year, under government super- . oe etn 
vision, a small quantity of whatever . S425 ¢% 
° e ¥v. % wA%. % % % 
articles he would be asked to furnish % “5% © % 
s : () “ae ° * 
in case of war. The theory is that ae ee, t \ 25 cents a copy $4 a year 
a factory which during a number of ae Ne he 2 
“* % . a % 2 
peaceful years has regularly turned a 28% % *, oo Epna WooLMAN — 
» % uolisne 

out an annual complement of, for oe ee “oe. “Os, aor 
example, shells, will be ready at the se. os. Ge 

$ z . %. R. % 
outbreak of war to undertake the Pe & % % 

* BAe % 





manufacture of shells. 
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The New Departure Service Station 


THE GWILLIAM COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 2 Columbus Circle (58th St. & 
PHILADELPHIA, 1314 Arch St. — 


COG 














“Write Photoplays 


Daniel Ellis, whose extensive 
Scenario Editor of The Lubin and other com- 
panies, justifies his reputation as a master of 
photoplay technique, will give ‘‘individual’” in- 
struction by correspondence. 


PENN MOTION PICTURE AGENCY 
20 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





experience as 





Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Ine. an 

organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 


Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 
The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City 


Cx FOR ; MEN OF BRAINS 


GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


QUAKER OATS —the luscious form of vim 
food. Made only from the 
big, plump grains. Regular package 10 cents, 
large size 25 cents, except in far west and south. 
The Quaker Oats Company 
CHICAGO. 

















Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Company 

anpv Associatep Companies 














WINTON SIX ..-Free from experimental 


risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company : 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wait a Minute 
THE SURVEY 


has a new once-a-month edition for busy folks 
who read as they run. 
A brief, snappy review of the month’s progress in: 


CIVICS 
HEALTH 
INDUSTRY 
EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Based on First Hand Investigation 


IN THE SURVEY 
FOR MAY 


A WASTE BOX OF THE WORLD: Frederick Cc. 
Howe tells of a war detention camp right on 
Ellis Island. 

FLICKERINGS OF LIFE: H 

unearthed a_ traffic in 





How a Vice 
new-born 


JUST 
Commission 
babies. f 

FOR A NEW DRAMA: John Collier describes 
the role of the community theatre in the life 
of European peoply. 

UNDER THE EAVES OF WAR: An American 
visitor’s impressious of work-a-day England. 


Eight Months’ Trial 
For a Dollar Bill 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19th St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE SAFETY VALVE 


CONVICTIONS 
From the Eagle (Pittsfield, Mass): 


N A review of a book Norman 

Hapgood said of the author that 
he never “instigated bigotry.” It is 
an impressive thought and one that 
every man might well take home. It 
is not always that we think how 
deep-seated and precious are the 
political and religious convictions of 
men. Others assail them at their 
peril! Millions of men have been 
converted by calm and logical argu- 
ment—not one, we dare say, by vio-- 
lence or invective. An attack upon 
a man, unless sustained aud but- 
tressed by indisputable facts, stim- 
ulates anew the loyalty of his friends. 
It ought to be possible to discuss 
with moderation and _ intelligence 
every theme in human life, but the 
trouble is, the subject is apt quickly 


| to become blown and tainted by ma- 


licious words and nothing is accom- 
plished. When a man reaches a con- 
clusion and in good spirit lays out 
the results of his study and his rea- 
soning and his conviction and says: 
“Here is the best I have. What 
think you of it?” he is paving the 
way to that friendly consideration 
without which controversy is very 
likely to be mean and meaningless, 
fruitless and futile. 


LEGION 

From the Capital (Topeka, Kansas) : 
T IS remarked in Harper’s Week- 
ly by F. H. J. von Engelken that 
“to the man who runs and reads, and 
in this country his name is Legion—” 
Correct. Instance our early Latin 

lesson, ‘“Puer legit.” 


THE TWO WILSONS 


| By a correspondent in the Times 


(Hartford, Conn.) : 


| CC) UPPOSE that three years ago 


Huerta, then recognized by 
Great Britain, Germany and other 
nations as the President of Mexico, 
had sent word to Woodrow Wilson 
that the United States might hold 
an election for president but that he, 
Wilson, must not be a candidate. 
How would the United States enjoy 
such a missive? But that is just 
what Wilson did to Huerta. What 
business had he to do anything of 
the sort? Now we are paying for 
his stubborn  folly.”—Hartford 
Courant, March 26. 


Please say you saw it in Harper's Weekly 


Suppose that three years ago the 
representative in our country from 
Mexico had inspired certain mem- 
bers of the United States Senate to 
‘demand the resignation of President 
Wilson. How would the people of 
the United States enjoy such activ- 
ity? But that is just what Henry 
Lane Wilson, American ambassador 
to Mexico, did to Madero,’ unless 
Harper’s Weekly has recently com- 
menced to publish a series of false 
words. What business had he to do 
anything of the sort? Now we are 
paying for his stubborn folly. 

The Courant says all of the 
trouble in Mexico is due to the 
blunders of Woodrow Wilson. Any- 
one can chant this refrain from day 
to day, but people who read some- 
thing besides the Courant have good 
reason to believe that much of this 
“trouble” is due to the queer activi- 
ties of Henry Lane Wilson. The 
Courant enjoys reviewing magazine 
articles when they attack the Presi- 
dent, but Harper’s Weekly just now 
is not pleasant reading for devoted 
admirers of Henry Lane Wilson and 
Victoriana Huerta. 


MISREPRESENTING NEWS 
From the News (Baltimore, Md.): 
To the Editor of The News: 

OUR editorial in reference to 

the assertions made by Presi- 
dent Wilson in reference to the at- 
tempts made by certain interests to 
cause him to change his attitude of 
non-interference for one of active in- 
terference—in other words, war and 
conquest—shows your sympathy 
with those interests. 

Nothing has been plainer to the 
people of the United States than the 
fact of the news service being sub- _ 
ordinate to those interests. Look at 
the dispatches of the last few days, 
all attempting to show that Carran- 
za was playing us false, was sending 
troops to the border, that they were 
preparing to attack our troops, etc., 
and yet all shown to be absolute 
falsehoods. 

This thing has been done and mis- 
representations made for a year and 
more. Read the constant pleas of 
that sort in Hearst’s papers and 
others of the same type. Read 
Harper’s Weekly exposures in refer- 
ence to Mexico. The President needs 
to name no one. It is self-evident to 
all fair-minded men., 

D. BacHracH. 
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